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ON THE REVIVAL OF RELIGION, 


JAMES DOUGLAS, ESQ. OF CAVERS. 


The gifted Author of the following admirable paper wishing to secure for it the 
widest circulation, has kindly permitted it to be reprinted in this country. 

A large and cheap impression has been circulated in Scotland, besides the ori- 
ginal octavo edition, and we are happy to state that a third edition is just 
published by Mr. Dinnis, Paternoster Row, at 14s. per hundred. 


“We all do fade as a leaf,” and human affairs, no less than men 
themselves, are subject to continual decay. Our short life, and our 
frail bodies, need continual repairs and revivals, and we communi- 
cate our own tendency to mortality, to all the works that we under- 
take, or share it with all the objects that surround us. But the 
continual tendency to decay, in order to maintain the permanence of 
the world, supposes an equal tendency to renovation; and though we 
all do fade as a leaf, yet before the leaf fades, a new bud is formed 
under it; and though the ancient actors are dismissed, yet the stage 
of life is never empty; and former things are only swept away, in 
order that there may be ample room for a new aftergrowth of fresh 
and more vigorous productions. 

In religion, there is the same decay, and the same renovation as in _ 
nature. The deepest impressions that we receive are not of them- 
selves permanent, and would be quickly effaced, if not repeatedly 
renewed ; like the characters Auvebt in stone, and which are subject 
to the injuries of the weather, the chisel must again deepen their out- 
lines, or they will soon become dim, and at last be effaced. Per- 

religion can only be kept up by a reiteration of impressions, 
and by a series of personal revivals. The things of time and sense 
acting on our animal frame, and our passive nature, may seem to 
exert an influence more equable and unbroken to our apprehension ; 
but true religion, naturally a stranger to the heart of man, and 
Which finds its entrance, if it comes at all, by being admitted in the 
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thoughts and the affections, must owe its ong to less con- 
tinuous agency, because to more energetic efforts. Thus men are 
scarcely conscious when they are declining in religion, because the 
seeds of decay are constant, permanent, me every where surrounding 
them; but when they advance forward, in general they must be 
conscious of that advancement, since it is made contrary to the bent 
of nature, by the effort of the higher faculties, and in the exercise of 
faith and prayer for the Divine assistance. We owe our progress to 
the especial teaching of God, by his providence, and by his Spirit— 
to the outward calls upon our attention, which are made by disap- 
pointments and distresses, or the more inward admonitions which are 
addressed to us; when the imagery of our vain imaginations is 
broken, and our thoughts are forcibly recalled to the truth; whena 
power superior to our own bids the tumult within be still. 

It is the same in public as in personal religion—the decay is con- 
tinuous, but the progress is not so, and whatever advancement is 
made, may be traced to distinctly recurring intervals of moral sun- 
shine, when the waste of many generations has been repaired by a 
sudden and reviving spring. It is thus that we may trace whatever 
is flourishing in religion to some former periods of moral restoration 
—all of them repetitions, on an inferior scale, of the great period of 
revival during the Reformation, which itself was a lesser repetition 
of the great awakening which took place, when Christianity was first 
proclaimed, during the times of the apostles. And thus we find 
that religion consists in a series of influences mutually connected, 
and depending upon each other,—they terminate in the past, in the 
Divine aid of the Spirit showered down upon the apostles ; and in 
the future, have their full manifestation in that ‘life from the dead,” 
which shall constitute the glory of the latter day. 

The reason why the advancement of religion proceeds rather at 
intervals than is continuous, may probably be, that in this manner 
we are the better reminded of our own weakness and sinfulness, and 
of the necessity of the Divine aid. Our natural life, as well as our 
spiritual, depends at every moment upon God—in Him we live and 
move, and have our being; but because that dependence 1s un 
interrupted and involuntary, how little are we apt to think of it, till 
God withdraw his secret support, and our life seems about to fail us, 
when disease takes hold upon us, and death appears at hand, and our 
bodies seem to be returning to their original dust. But if we attend 

_ to the life of the spirit we are the more immediately made sensible, 
that, by the withdrawing of the Divine Spirit, we morally perish, 
and that in the light of God’s countenance alone is life, deserving of 
the name—that in ourselves is no strength, and no continuance—that 
we all do fade as a leaf, and that our iniquities, like the wind, are 
ever ready to hurry us away. ‘i 

Without the Divine Spirit we can neither advance nor continue in 
religion; but not upon that account, are we left helpless. They 
greatly abuse the doctrine of supernatural aid, who plead their 
inability as an excuse for their spiritual sloth or declension. The 
God who prolongs our natural life is still more willing to promote 
our spiritual welfare, but the healthful life of the soul, unlike that of 
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the body, is of voluntary existence. We must will to be holy in 
order to be so, and then our will coincides with the Divine will—for 
« this is the will of God, even our sanctification ;’’ and then do our 
faculties co-operate with the Divine Spirit, for it is God that worketh 
inus both to will and to do. 

Christ, in his miracles, afforded a sign and emblem of the manner 
in which our inability is removed. He said to the man with the 
withered hand, ‘‘ Stretch forth thine hand, and he stretched it forth, 
and it was restored whole like as the other.””’ The man might have 
leaded natural inability, as we plead spiritual helplessness; but the 
command of the great King is accompanied with power to perform 
it. In health we will to lift our arm, and our hand is raised, not by 
night that dwelleth in us, but by the Divine appointment. There is 
no health, and no strength in our spirits, but there is abundance of 
strength in the Lord Jesus; and God has appointed a way of 
communication between our helplessness and infinite power; and 
that ever-open channel is prayer. We satisfy ourselves too easily, 
that we have done all in our power for removing the ills that flesh is 
heir to, when we have done our utmost to cause the gospel to be 
preached, and the truth to be proclaimed. The truth has no separate 
or independent existence, it is inherent in intelligence. The word, 
if not received into our understanding and affections, remains but 
words still, though of awfulest import. Its true dwelling-place is 
in the Infinite Mind, and from that mind alone can it be effectually 
communicated to others. The form of sound words, and outward 
religion, may extensively prevail; but how worthless is the form, 
however fair and proportionate, unless it be endued with life! 
Like the first created man, though modelled by the hand of the 
Divine Artist, it still remains but a statue, until the Spirit of God 
breathe into it a living soul. 

But prayer, which should give life to the form of religion, may 
become a form itself; too often we are satisfied with having spoken 
the right words, as if the mere sounds were to operate as a charm, 
and do not sufficiently regard that which is the essence of prayer, 
the pleading of God’s own promise, and the continuing to urge it 
until the answer is obtained. Prayer is the voice of faith, and 
perseveres in opposition to disappointments and delays. He is no 
true suppliant who departs because he has not received an immediate 
answer; but scriptural prayer waits until it obtains. 

Christian intercession is not only persevering, but prevailing. 

has promised—shall he not perform? ‘I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me,” is its animating principle and final determi- 
nation. The church of God is founded on prayer. They are re- 
minded by the name of Israel, that here lies their strength and their 
Privilege; by the force of prayer they have power with man and 
with God ; and by this alone can they prevail. 

Jacob, before he received the name of Israel, which has descended 
to all his spiritual posterity, was left alone, surrounded by darkness 
: danger, and with no other help than solitary supplication. 

And there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.” 

4M2 
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Jacob struggled for a blessing, and the mighty stranger came on 
purpose to ese him, yet he seemed reluctant, at least long delayed 
to grant it. 

It was the same with the Saviour and the disciples at Emmaus, 
The unknown traveller ‘‘made as though he would have gone 
farther ; but they constrained him, saying, Abide with us, for it is 
towards evening, and the day is far spent, and he went in to tarry 
with them.” He who is able and who is willing to bless us, passes 
near to us often, and we perceive him not; or seek not to detain 
him, when he makes as if he would go farther. How wise are 
those who will not let him go, except he bless them ! 

‘* And he said unto him, what is thy name? and he said, Jacob; 
and he said thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel, for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
yr sage In Scripture, the name indicates the nature of the office ; 

ere the change of a name denoted the exaltation of person and of 
dignity. Jacob was raised to be a prince, and a prince with God! 
A royal priesthood was conferred upon him; the privilege of 
admission into the Divine presence, and the right of presenting 

etitions, and of having them granted. And all this was given to 

im, not as an individual merely, but as a public personage—the 
head and representation of those who, in after times, should possess 
like faith oad a similar spirit of prayer. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than Israel’s real dignity, and 
his outward condition—an exile and a suppliant, scarcely escaped 
from the hands of Laban, and now, seemingly, about to perish by 
the revenge of his brother, yet possessing an invisible power, that 
secured the success of his undertakings. By prayer he could prevail 
with God, and through Him, who overrules all the thoughts of the 
heart, he could prevail with men also—though they are harder to be 
entreated than the King of kings. 

“And Jacob asked him, and said, tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name; and he said, wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my 
name? and he blessed him there.” The name was to indicate the 
nature. That was wonderful and mysterious. The name was 
ineffable, because the nature was incomprehensible, and yet the 
heavenly antagonist made himself known by a truly Divine mant- 
festation—‘‘ He blessed him there.” We are made aware of the 
Divine presence and existence by the benefits we receive. He 
makes himself known by blessing us. ‘‘ And Jacob called the name 
of the place Peniel, for I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.” : 

It is important always to bear in mind the reason why God did 
not bless Jacob until the breaking of the day, and why our petitions 
are generally not granted until the very last moment. In prayer, 
the mean is more valuable than the end. The spirit of prayer, am 
the frequent exercise of it, is a greater blessing than the attainment 
of any other object short of heaven itself. It is the key to the 
treasury of heaven, and the promise and pledge of every other 
attainment. There is but one higher exercise than that of prayet= 
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the returning of thanks for the granting of our requests; but each 
have their fitting season—prayer is the service of time—praise the 
employment of eternity. 

Thus, when the Israel of God were first constituted, the charter 
of all their privileges, their power, and their pre-eminence, were 
founded upon prayer. To the same purpose was the covenant which 
was ratified between Solomon and God, at the erection of that 
house of prayer, which was a type of that spiritual temple afterwards 
tobe built of living stones. And the agreement was, that whatever 
was spoken in the earthly temple, should be heard and ratified in 
the heavenly temple. ‘‘ Hearken thou to the supplication of thy 
servant, and of thy people Israel, when they shall pray towards this 
place; and hear des in heaven thy dwelling-place, and when 
thou hearest, forgive.” And not only was prayer, there made, to be 
answered, but the petitions were to be granted in so conspicuous a 
manner, that their accomplishment was to become, even to unbe- 
lievers, a proof of Jehovah’s supreme existence and _illimitable 
power. ‘* Moreover, concerning a stranger, that ts not of thy 
people Israel, but cometh ont of a far country for thy name’s sake ; 
(for they shall hear of thy great name, and of thy strong hand, and 
of thy stretched-out arm); when he shall come and pray towards 
this house; hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, and do accord- 
ing to all that the stranger calleth to thee for ; that all people of the 
earth may know thy name, to fear thee, as do thy people Israel ; 
and that they may know that this house, which I have builded, is 
called by thy name.” 

When the christian church was foreshadowed by the literal 
temple, both the shadow and the substance were spoken of as the 
house of prayer for all people. And when the spiritual temple was 
predicted by the prophet Isaiah, not in types, but in express words, 
prayer was still pointed out as the characteristic employment of the 
people of God. ‘I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusa- 

» which shall never hold their peace day nor night: ye that 
make mention of the Lord, keep not silence; and give him no rest 
till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
Since the days of the Apostle Paul, there has been no prayer with- 
out many pauses; and as there has been no ceaseless supplication, 
accordingly there has been no uninterrupted success. 

Saviour, at his ascension, encouraged his disciples by the 
comfortable assurance, ‘‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and 
on earth.” Then might they have expected that all other power 
and dominion would every where be put down, and that the kingdom 
of the Messiah would have been immediately and universally es- 
tablished. But the power of the Messiah was not to be immedi- 
ately, but mediately exerted. It was to flow in the prescribed 

nel; with his own right arm he had gotten himself the victory, 
and subdued our spiritual enemies; but by the instrumentality of 
his disciples alone, was he to win willing converts to his voluntary 

minion, in the day of his power and of the outpouring of his 
Spirit. All things were ready, Christ had ascended on high, his 
iples were longing for the commencement of his reign, yet they 
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were to tarry at Jerusalem, and to wait for the promise, and the 
promise of a Father. Whence, then, the delay? It was that all 
things might be done in accordance with the established law of 
the kingdom of grace—‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive ;” wait for the 
Spirit, and ye shall abundantly partake of the instructions of the 
Divine Teacher—‘‘Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.” 

Prayer is the channel by which the power that ever resides in 
Christ is communicated to his praying disciples. We might wonder 
why the friends of Christ have so often to wait, did we not know 
how they tarry for the promise. ‘‘ These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication;” the having thus to wait was 
in itself an abundant blessing; the granting their request would not 
change their employment. They were praying for the coming of 
the Spirit, and when the Spirit did come, they would only pray the 
more frequently and the more fervently. For our sakes was this 
written also, not that it is necessary for us to make a marked pause 
between prayer and action, but that prayer with us may precede 
action, and always accompany it,—that whatsoever we do, may 
be done, not in our own strength, but trusting in the might of the 
Lord. 

If all power is vested in the Lord Jesus as our representative 
and iil in his mediatorial kingdom, whence comes it that s 
little power is transmitted to the members? In the spiritual as in 
the natural body, it must be, that the communication is interrupted 
between them. Faith and prayer unite to the source of all spiritual 
power and authority. Success must attend the means and the in- 
struments, however feeble in themselves, if employed according to 
the Divine promise and appointment. 

The present is a time of external progress, but this is no cer 
tain or infallible sign of internal prosperity. Even in earthly 
states, the age of success is seldom the age which has merited 
it. In this world one generation sows, and another reaps. The 
virtues of the ancient and self-denying Romans laid the foundation of 
the greatness, and purchased the victories of their later and more 
luxurious descendants; so in the spiritual kingdom of the Saviour, 
the spiritual advancement of one generation may lead to the out- 
ward flourishing, though accompanied by an inward decay, of their 
successors. The effect continues after the cause has ceased, and 
the impulse remains, for a time, after the impelling force no longer 
operates. : 

With regard to vital and inward religion, we may lay it down 
as a maxim which cannot deceive us, that where there is no revival, 
there must be decay. That decay may be silent and secret, but 
it is sure. It is the more dangerous, because the corruption seizes 
first on the more vital powers, and assails the heart, before it 
manifests itself in the extremities. Were it observed from the first, 
it would be guarded against, but it creeps on softly and insidiously ; 
and when the disease discovers itself at last, it is generally too late 
for the cure. At first the outward aspect does not betray the 
inward ailment. Love may be departing, while zeal continues all 
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its fervour; but heated with other and more earthly fires. As the 
body at death, after life is departed, seems for an instant to recover 
the traces of its early years, so the form of religion may appear only 
the more perfect and full proportioned, when the spirit that animated 
it is on the eve of departing. The genuine fruits of the Spirit 
are love, peace, and union; the evidences of the departing of the 
Spirit are therefore heresy and schism,—first, the forming of a 
party, and then the causing of a division. These prevailed in the 
apostolic church, and may be expected to prevail in all churches. 
Still they should be sedulously guarded against, as the symptom of 
disease and of decline. These evils are independent of any va- 
rieties of denominations among Christians; and we should still 
be in danger from them, were there but one body of the faithful 
in the world, all submitting outwardly to the same laws and regula- 
tions. 

When prosperity is only outward, and the result of a former 
impulse, rather than of a present and actuating principle, we 
may have another test of the true condition of religion, by ob- 
serving whether or not there is a multiplication of means attended 
with a diminution of effects. External growth and augmentation 
may enable the church to enlarge and multiply its machinery ; 
but if the increase of means is not attended with a proportional 
increase of spiritual renovation, it is evident that the Divine Spirit 
is gradually withdrawing its influence. At the present time all 
things are ready,— means are accumulated beyond any former 
example, and, what is still more important, Providence is opening 
out new and more favourable channels. The last and consummating 
mean alone is required,—prayer that is without a pause,—prayer 
that is full of hope,—prayer that will take no denial. 

The state of the countries round the Mediterranean indicated 
the preparations of Providence before the birth of the Messiah, 
for the admission of Christianity thronghout the extent of the 
Roman world. The preparations of Providence in the present 

Y, overturning every obstacle, and humbling every opposing 
power, give a still more abundant entrance unto Christianity 
throughout the universal world. Why are the preparations of 

rovidence so ample, and the influences of grace so restrained ? 

Divine intentions cannot be mistaken by those who are re- 
garding the operations of the Almighty. God does all things, 
even in grace—in sequence and order. Universal prayer must 
precede a universal revival; then a late spring may suddenly 
change into a golden summer, and the seeds that appeared rot- 
ting under the deh, may ripen into an abundant harvest. ‘ Prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
re shall not be room enough to receive it.” We have already 
‘seended an eminence, a mountain of vision, whence the land 
of promise might be descried; but there is one fold of mist and 
rity between us and the prospect before us. A single breath 
a the Spirit of the Lord might present it unclouded to the 
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Our first step is to feel our wants, and this might seem of no 
difficult attainment. ‘The opinion of plenty,” observes Bacon, 
with respect to natural knowledge, ‘‘ is among the chief causes 
of want;” and it is so in spiritual advancement likewise. Those 
who fancy themselves rich are sent empty away; but conscious 
poverty of itself is a prevailing plea for obtaining celestial riches, 

The second step is, that we must expect great things, “ Open 
thy mouth wide, and I will fill it.” The conviction of our own 
poverty must be accompanied with the belief of the inexhaustible 
riches of Christ, and that the only barrier to our being put in 
possession of them, is because we either ask not, or ask amiss. 

If we expect great things, we shall pray for great things. Why 
are the promises so abundantly held forth to us, but that we 
may turn them into petitions? Idle expectation is useless and 
hurtful. ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;” but we defer 
our own hopes, by spending the time in vain wishes, which should 
be employed in fervent prayers. 

The last requisite is, that we wait until we obtain. Ordinary 
waiting is easily practised. It is not offering up a petition, and 
then directing the mind to some other object; but waiting, in 
the Scripture sense, is a high and persevering exercise of trust, 
and hope, and supplication; where the confidence of being ulti- 
mately successful, increases the earnestness and the diligence with 
which we seek the promised blessing. 

We are too apt to take our notions of Christianity from the form 
and degree of it which we see existing around us; but in the spread 
of religion through the world there are two opposite a at 
work ; Christianity endeavouring to reconcile the world unto Christ, 
and the heart of man persisting in its rebellion, and excluding the 
power of religion from entrance. Sometimes the victorious principle 
is most exemplified, and then we see religion in its true character, 
and in its due influence. When we seek to discern the nature of 
things, we should contemplate any power, not in its lowest, but in 
its highest degree of action, or in what Bacon would term the instan- 
tia ostensiva; and to understand the influence of Christianity, we 
must revert to the times when its energy and transforming efficacy 
was most evidently displayed. He who only regards Christianity as 
it is at present, will become accustomed to the want of success, and 
suppose that the present is the natural state of the christian com- 
munity. On the contrary, he who considers Christianity when 
eminently progressive, will rightly conclude, that though it is natural 
for the fallen heart to resist the Gospel, yet that it is far more con- 
genial for Christianity to spread wide its triumphs, and to assert its 
heaven-derived authority. ; 

The true nature of Christianity was manifested in the preaching of 
the apostles, when three thousand were converted at a single dis- 
course, and when church after church was erected during the brief 
sojourn of the apostle Paul in each of the cities through which he 
passed. Somewhat of the efficacy of religion was displayed in the 
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passage leaving permanent traces behind them, and convictions as 
deep| rooted as they were sudden. Thus religion has been main- 
vl | by revivals, but proceeding in narrower circles. Later reno- 
yations have not been equal to the Reformation, nor the Reformation 
to the times of the apostles. But Christianity is destined to reverse 
this process, and again to expand her energies ; for that transformin 
influence that descended on the early church is not to be suse 
with that ‘life from the dead,” which shall establish the glory of 
the latter days. 

America is the country of revivals. From its first planting its 
founders watched over the decay of religion, and sought by prayer 
and supplication for the return of the light of the Divine favour. 
They never sank down to that supineness which is contented with 
declaring the a without enquiring whether that declaration is 
effectual. They knew that the Toendl ten the power of God unto 
salvation, and gave themselves no rest till that power was fully 
manifested. The example of America is full of encouragement ; 
there we have an instance of a country where revivals are ever 
recurring, because, whenever the times of refreshing are interrupted, 
they have recourse to prayer, which is earnest and uninterrupted, till 
the blessing be obtained. Where no revivals are expected, none are 
likely to take place, for men will only pray for blessings, which they 
hope to obtain ; but the expectation of spiritual recovery determines 
its recurrence, for these men plead the promises; and God, who is 
faithful to his own word, abundantly crowns their petitions, and shows 
that he has not forgotten to be gracious. 

If America serves for encouragement, it may serve also for warning. 
They expect revivals, but they oa expect also that these 
revivals will speedily terminate. Even in the discourses of Edwards, 

are made to the impenitent to come and be converted while 
the season of revival lasts, for the Spirit would soon withdraw his 
influence, and it might be long, very long, before they might wit- 
hess a revival again. And ail this with as much solemnity and 
rity as if such views were actually contained in Scripture.* 
Hence the benefit of revivals is very much lessened. A long winter 
often succeeds a brief spring. Men in religion obtain what they 
expect. We are not straitened in God, but we are straitened in 
ourselves. The Gospel is equally free at all times. The Spirit and 
the Bride continually say, come! but if men restrict the accepted 
time, and will only come at imaginary intervals, they limit their own 
mercies, and curtail their own privileges. 

there are two great obstacles in the way of a general and unending 
tevival. We are stopped by the first obstacle, and the Americans 
are hindered by the second. We do not expect, and therefore we do 
not ask; and not asking, we do not obtain. The Americans expect 
Occasional revivals, and stir themselves up occasionally to earnest and 
persevering prayer. As they ask, so they obtain. These periodic 
Prayers receive distantly occurring answers. 

he first obstacle arises from the insensibility of man to the Divine 
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blessings, and the difficulty of rousing those who have long been in 
a state of slumber and supineness,—who have become religious them- 
selves, without a strongly impelling force from without, and who 
therefore have no thought of communicating such an impulse to 
others. Can these dry bones live? far less can they communicate 
life. It requires much faith, and much of the spirit of prayer, to 
strive against a state of affairs so adverse to both; and this is the 
first great obstacle which the Americans have fully overcome, and 
have made revivals an inseparable portion of the history of their 
religion. : 

All revivals, it is to be expected, must be attended by a display of 
errors and abuses. Death is a winter, as an elder divine remarks, 
‘¢ which, as it kills the rose and lily, so it destroys the thistle and the 
nettle;” as it obscures the glory of the world, so it covers its shame, 
The torpidity which prevails in a declension of religion, as it obscures 
the graces, so it hides the defects of the christian world; the warmth 
and light of returning summer draw both from their obscurity, and 
bring them into more vigorous action. The faults and the follies of 
some who take an active part in revivals are among the more obvious 
causes of bringing them to a speedy close. Too much reliance is also 
placed upon the effect of novelty, which, from its very nature, 
quickly passes away. The expectation of only occasional and re- 
curring revivals leads men too much to accumulate all their resources 
at a particular point, and to expend them during a brief season, 
when it is supposed that only they can be most effectually used. 
Every violent effort is attended by a proportional revulsion; and the 
agent having prescribed a time for success and exhausted himself in 
what appears to be a fruitless effort, entertains slender hopes of 
benefiting others till a new and prescribed period returns. To us it 
would seem, that prayer is as effectual for the continuance as for the 
commencement of a revival; nor are the Divine promises limited 
to particular seasons. Revivals indeed indicate an influence more 
manifest at some times than at others ; and we pointed out the reasons 
why this should be peculiarly the case in religion, in order that oar 
spiritual strength may never seem to be inherent in us, but continually 
to be derived from a higher source. As the tide does not advance 
in a strictly continuous progress, but by a succession of waves, so in 
religion we might look for a marked repetition of progressive im- 
pulses; yet without any full stop, still less a long retardment in the 
advancement of Christians. It is the expectation of a stop that is 
the great means of occasioning it. Let us expect that the path of 
the just shall grow brighter and brighter unto the perfect day, and 
then we shall perceive that all hindrances and delays proceed from 
ourselves, but that there is a Power ever ready to carry us forward, 
provided we entrust ourselves to His guidance and support. 

The first step is to expect a revival; the second is never to expect 
its close. Let us trust that the same power which has begun a g 
work will carry it on unto the end; and remember that the work of 
conversion has no other end than the limits of the world. Prayer, which 
ean awaken out of sleep, can prevent the awakened from returning 0 
their slumbers. In Isaiah, when all seems desolate, and where there 
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isnone to help, the prophet first calls upon Jehovah, ‘* Awake, awake, 

ton strength, O arm of the Lord;” for unless the Lord be on our 
side, vain is the help of man. And not until God hath spoken com- 
fortable words, and declared his purpose of upholding his own cause 
and his own people, saying, ‘* I have put my words in thy mouth, and 
Ihave covered thee in the shadow of mine hand, that I may plant the 
heavens, and lay the foundations of the earth, and say unto Zion, 
thou art my people ;” not till then does the prophet turn unto God's 

ple, ‘* Awake, awake, stand up, O Jerusalem!” arousing them 
From their depressed condition, and calling them to hear what God 
hath spoken concerning them in the midst of their afflictions. God 
must first stir up the hearts of his people, that they may rouse them- 
selves to call upon him. Even the depth of its calamity cannot rouse 
Jerusalem, or wring from her those supplications so well befitting 
her time of desolation and need; but the hand of the Almighty raises 
her up, and strengthens her to cry for a blessing. And if God’s 
people are roused with such difficulty, how hopeless to awaken the 
nations who are covered with gross darkness, and altogether given 
up to a fatal oblivion and security! But Jerusalem is first awakened 
to pray, and then is roused to obtain the blessing,—‘* Awake, awake ; 
put on thy strength, O Zion! put on thy beautiful garments, O 
Jerusalem, the ely city !” ‘* Shake thyself from the dust, arise and 
sitdown.” Arise from the dust of slavery and oppression, and sit 
down on the throne of the world ; delivered from captivity, to inherit 
universal sovereignty. 

It is not the obstinacy of unbelievers, so much as the supineness of 
Christians themselves, that is the great obstacle to the conversion of 
the world. The heart was as corrupt in the time of the — but 
then there was prayer without ceasing; then Zion was awaked out of 
her slumber, and the victorious efficacy of the truth, accompanied 
by prevailing prayer, overcame the opposition of this world, and 
triumphed over principalities and powers, the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Christians, however few, yet if the spirit of Christianity were 
active in them, which is the pledge of victory, would ask and 
would obtain—a little one would become a thousand, and a small 
one astrong nation. But often the augmentation of their numbers 
becomes the diminution of their strength; they begin to look to 
each other, and to become mutual standards of propriety, and 
to form lower rules of life and conduct. Then in order to proceed 
together, the more advanced have to stop their march, and to wait 
for the slow movements, and for the arrival of the main body, 
who are fast losing their order and discipline, and lagging behind. 
A multitude are a source of weakness instead of strength, unless 
when prompt to obey the word of command, strictly keeping 

ir ranks, and following after their ensigns. When few they are 
united against the common enemy—when numerous they are apt 
0 be divided against themselves. ‘Such a body in a state of declen- 
sion, are most injurious to those who join them. An individual who 
forsakes the world to join the standard of the cross, if he comes 
over frankly and entirely, must do so by a sudden wrench from 
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his former opinions and connections, and the force that frees him 
from the world is sufficient of itself to give him a strong impulse in 
the christian course. But the presence and the example of those 
whom he joins at once retard his outset, and compel him to slacken 
his pace, in order that he may linger by the way-side along with 
those who assume that they are pressing forward to a better country, 
and that any speed greater than their own, would be a breach of 
order and discipline. Thus is often lost the first heat of the spirit, 
and the earliest and most ardent aspiration after glory, honour, and 
immortality. 

Thus he who presses forward in the christian warfare, forms 
a kind of forlorn hope, and is not only pursued by the revilings of 
the rabble, but by the rebukes and censures of his fellow-soldiers; 
and a rapid advance to the post of danger, is considered as the 
deserting his colours. Why is the world not converted? Not 


because the heart is hard and hostile, not because the powers of. 


the world are opposed to the kingdom of Christ, but because Zion is 
asleep—has fallen from her high estate—has ceased to strive in the 
moral warfare; and the arm of the Lord must first be stretched out 
to rouse and to support. 

Each individual may contribute their share to a better order of 
things. In the night and desolation of Jerusalem no voice was 
heard, but that of the solitary suppliant. Awake, awake, O arm of 
the Lord! He alone can waken the watchmen that are slumbering 
upon the walls. When they are aroused from their repose and rest, 
they will give no rest to the Lord, and no repose to Jerusalem, till 
the cry of all its inhabitants goes forth in one united and continued 
supplication, and the arm of the Lord is stretched forth, as of old, 
conquering and to conquer. 

In one kind of prayer there is no deficiency of frequency and 
vehemence—in the prayer which asks for the removal of bodil 
pains and temporal inflictions. That is a supplication which is 
continuous and persevering, and will not cease till it has obtained 
its request. Could we infuse the same energy into our requests for 
spiritual and eternal blessings, we should be Israelites indeed, each 
acting upon the all-overcoming principle, ‘‘ I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” Did this spirit prevail, then the millennium 
were begun. For what is the millennium but a pouring out of the 
Divine Spirit without restriction or measure? and what is the 
latter-day effusion of the Spirit, but an answer to perpetual and 
universal prayer. 

The glory of the latter days results from all declaring the truth. 
Respecting the millennium it is said, “‘ They shall no more teach 
every man his neighbour, saying, know the Lord, for all shall 
know me from the greatest to the Teast.” The only reason for every 


man not publishing the truth here given, is the truth being already 
known. And a time is thus pointed out when every man will do 
his duty in publishing the truth, for that which men cease to do, 
they must at one time have done. In general, the labourers have 
been few ; the only remedy for this is prayer. ‘* Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest that he would thrust forth more labourers into the 
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parvest.” And this prayer will at length be so successful, that 
believer will become a labourer, and every one will say to his 
ighbour, ‘‘ Know the Lord,” till, owing to their very success, 
these labourers are no longer needed, because the result is fully 
gained,—‘‘ The earth is full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the channel of the sea.” 

When Jehovah declares to the Messiah, ‘*‘ Ask of me, and I will 
ive thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for a possession ;” the prayers which our great High 
Priest offers up, are presented by him as the head of the church, 
and the representative of his people. These form the public service 
of the heavenly temple, in which it is the privilege of all to join, 
who are united to Christ by a living faith. The prayers of be- 
lievers derive their efficacy from being united to those of the 
Saviour, and here they may perceive the tenure of that kingdom 
which is to be given to the saints,—Ask and obtain. The King of 
kings seated on the throne of the universe, and surrounded by all 
holy intelligences, is about to glorify his Son, by establishing his 
kingdom, and waits but for the prayers of the people without 
the heavenly temple, to be united with the supplications of the great 
High Priest within the Holy of holies, in order to ratify the grant 
in its fullest extent, amid recording thunders and the manifestation 
of his irresistible power: ‘‘ There came a great voice out of the 
temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done. And there 
were voices, and thunders, and lightnings, and there was a great 
earthquake, such as was not since men were upon the earth, so 
mighty an earthquake, and so great.” 

ligion, at the present time, has urgent need of a revival. Its 
followers, merely to maintain their ground, would require an 
increase of activity and energy. ll ancient institutions are moul- 
dering away, and old established authority is yielding to the powers 
that are beginning to be. A religion that rests upon form and 
custom can have no permanence. That must be deep seated in the 
mind which can resist the many shocks it will inevitably encounter. 
The great enemy of religion is half knowledge, and we, at the 
present moment, on many subjects, are midway between information 

ignorance. The fountains of the abyss of the past are broken 
open, and we faintly descry the shadows of former existence, and are 
sufficiently troubled with their disparity to our present systems and 
opinions, as to have our belief shaken, by what we cannot reconcile to 
received modes of thinking. New and deeper interests are awaking, 
which make former pursuits and purposes pall upon the mind. 

-old governments of the world feel the decay of years, and the 
ancient creeds are ready to be cast aside as antiquated lumber, 
The wild warfare of feverish opinion has commenced, and hopes 

inate and vain, without limits as without foundation, promise 
the world which believes them with the credulity of second child- 
» an escape from those evils which have been the portion 
former enerations. If a religion of forms had difficulty in 
supporting its “manag amid the staid and sober generations that have 
Preceded us, how little would it be able to gain the attention of 
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those who are fevered with false hopes, whose dreams of bliss 
are confined to the present world, and who consider an existence 
beyond the grave to have as much solid foundation as the appa- 
ritions who seem to them to be the ome tenants of its shadowy 
realms! When every thing else is developing a new energy, and 
rivetting its worldly votaries more closely in its pursuit, it is time for 
Christianity to unfold her victorious efficacy, to show that the 
Gospel is indeed the power of God ; and to prove that the happiness 
which it promises, is not confined to the invisible world of futurity, 
though there it has its chief seat and everlasting abode, but that even 
now, it sheds into the bosom that is its willing receptacle, that peace 
which this world cannot give, nor take away, with present joy, 
which is prophetic of glory to come. 

Christianity, in addition to its innumerable arguments, has three 
series of proofs which have never yet been fully exemplified. One 
great portion of the internal evidence for Christianity consists in the 
adaptation of revealed religion to the mind of man, Practical 
Christianity consists in the exercise of faith, hope, and charity, 
Actual happiness consists in the exercise of these also. A being 
that is so weak, and so exposed to evil as man, and who, while 
he has no weapons to ward off calamity, is yet so provident in 
foreseeing it, and so imaginative in adding fictitious dangers to 
those which really exist, has need both to be secure, and to feel 
secure, in order to be happy. Faith or trust in God, and reliance 
on his word and promise, does all this and more. The providence 
of an all-powerful Father watches over us, heals our infirmities, 
forgives our iniquities, and cherishes those who confide in him 
with unalterable affection. He not only guards them from evil, but 
gives them the well-grounded persuasion, that all things are or- 
dained for their benefit. Another source of human miseries springs 
from disordered passions, and misplaced affections,—we choose that 
which is evil, and refuse that which is good. We love our enemies, 
in an unscriptural sense, and choose for our friend and adviser 
one that is sure to betray us, though warned that he that trusteth his 
own heart is a fool. But divine love reduces the affections to 
the guidance of reason, and fills the mind with consolations that 
have no bitterness attached to them. Happiness, Paley justly 
observes, consists much in the social affections, and, we may add, 
how much more does it receive of complete fruition from the 
affections that are divine! Worldly hope is the source of dis 
appointment. We are ever looking forward to future happiness 
upon earth, and finding the vision like the rainbow retiring among 
the clouds ; but if worldly hope is the cause of all disappointments, 
heavenly hope is their universal cure. If we meet with comfort an 
satisfaction in the way of religion, we know that they*are but 
antepasts of pleasure never to end, and even if we do not meet with 
them here, we know that we shall be abundantly satisfied with them 
hereafter, when we drink our fill of the pure river, clear as crystal, 
of joy and immortality. 

Thus Christianity proves its truth to reason; but an eminent and 
mature Christian, in the advanced state of his progress, woul 
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be Christianity personitied—the truth inscribed in living characters, 
and would thus carry conviction, not only to reason, but to sense. 
Did we meet with one eminently holy, we must also behold one con- 
spicuously happy. Ordinary Christians are necessarily of a nega- 
tive religion. Their powers and their passions, from their childhood, 
have had a different bent from their late assumed principles. They 
are divided against themselves ; and it is the amount of their victory 
to have overcome their rebellious passions, and to have refrained 
from evil. They are under two opposing forces, and if not actually 
kept at rest, yet their progress is slow. We can judge from them 
of what Christianity hinders, but not of the triumphs which it can 
ultimately effect ; nor of the consolations, in their abundance, which 
it ean bestow. We would desire to see one like Paul nearing 
the goal, whose race is almost won, and whose victory is nearly 
achieved, on whose brow the garland of victory and immortality is 
about to descend, and on him our minds would rest as a living, and 
visible, and while he remained upon earth, a continued miracle, 
though not so named, because only a moral miracle. He is, never- 
theless, as undoubtedly sustained by the Divine power, in the midst 
of a world of sin and defection, as the bush which Moses beheld 
surrounded with flames, burning, yet unconsumed. 

The first proof arises from the impression of Christianity on the 
individual mind, the second from its influence on the public mind. 
Itis but the light of the dawn, not the direct light of the Sun of 
Righteousness, which has yet risen upon the nations. Christianity 
is but the ruling principle of the few, though it is in some degree a 
restraining principle to the many. Yet what blessings have these 
mere restraints produced! The argument for the divine origin of 
Christianity, from the public blessings which it has already con- 
ferred, is even now strong. How much stronger will it become, as 
its influence advances, and its genuine converts become more 
mmerous! If Christianity has conferred such benefits, when it 
influences the few so little, what will it accomplish when it shall 
influence the many so much? A time is coming when the weakest 
shall be as David, and David as the angel of the Lord. Christianity 
will obtain the mastery of public opinion before it entirely possesses 
every heart. There is one part of our frame, though our nature be 
80 deeply fallen, which is always on the side of Christianity—con- 
science; and as far as conscience is awake, the truth will find an 
echo, even amongst reluctant hearers. Already the scale, according 
towhich Christianity prevails in different parts of the earth, is the 
exact scale of national prosperity. The nations that are not chris- 
tian, the heathen or the Moslem, are either stationary or retrograde. 
The evils of their creed counterbalance the principle of population— 

r numbers are diminishing, as well as their prosperity drying up. 
Tn Popish countries, deep as they are sunk in vice and superstition, 
the numbers of mankind are increasing, though at a slow rate. 
In Protestant lands the population and their prosperity are deci- 
dedly advancing, and in Great Britain and America, which emi- 
Rently enjoy civil and religious liberty, and which are so superior 


fo the rest of the world in the possession of the truth, the temporal 
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prosperity is as conspicuous as the spiritual advantages. And it has 
been the same in their past history—the glorious period of the rei 
of Elizabeth was alike eminent for religious knowledge, and for 
daring genius ; for civil prosperity, and for martial glory. During 
the commonwealth of England, and the brief dominion of the new 
Rome rising in the West, when, according to Cromwell’s desire, 
the name of an Englishman was as much reverenced as that of a 
Roman in Rome’s highest days. England was no less at the head 
of the world in arms and in polity, than she was superior to all the 
rest of the nations in humanity and religion—spreading wide the 
shadow of her wings, and affording a shelter to the oppressed, 
wherever they might be found, and becoming a centre, whence 
religious light might diffuse itself to the surrounding nations. The 
ancient states, and the ancient politicians, confessed that they owed 
their greatness to their religion; how much more deeply might we 
be indebted to ours! For now, as in the dream of Constantine, 
victory and dominion have deserted the flight of the rapacious 
eagle, to follow after the luminous track of the cross. 

The third and crowning argument is that which arises from the 
answer of prayer. We have always at hand the method of decision 
proposed by Elijah to Ahab, ‘Call ye on the name of your gods, 
and I will call on the name of the Lord, and the God that an- 
swereth by fire let him be God.” God no longer answers by fire, 
but he answers prayer. He has promised, ‘Call upon me, and I 
will answer thee ;” and we can have no more certain proof of the 
existence of any being, than that He is ever prompt and present to 
hear our call, and to fulfil our requests. When Franklin lifted up 
his rod to the clouds, and drew down lightning to the earth, he 
could have no doubt of the presence of electricity in the higher 
regions ; and when we lift up our hands to heaven, and draw down 
Omnipotence from thence to our aid, we can have no doubt that 
there is One who sitteth on the throne of the universe. Some look 
for sensible miracles, but miracles must always be conjoined with 
inspiration. A miracle without a Divine message to interpret it, 
could only mislead the mind from the truth, instead of drawing it 
towards it; but here is a moral miracle entwined with the truth, and 
inseparable from it, in as much as prayer is inseparable from belief, 
—a miracle, not like the miracles of sense, repeated occasionally, 
and at intervals; but if prayer were perpetual, a miracle continuous 
and ever recurring; that whatsoever petition, according to 
Scriptures, we offer up in the name of Jesus, is ratified by the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe ; and that thus all the movements of 
nature, and all the events of Providence, proceed in accordance to 
the apparently feeble, but, in effect, all-powerful voice of prayer. 
*¢ And it ome to pass in that day, I will hear, saith the Lord; 


I will hear the heavens, and they shall hear the earth ; and the earth 
shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the oil; and they shall hear 
Jezreel. And I will sow her unto me in the earth; and [ will have 
mercy upon her that had not obtained mercy, and I will say 
them which were not my people, Thou art my people; and they 
shall say, Thou art my God.” 
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BRIEF REMARKS ON APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION.* 


Tut apostle Peter, speaking of the professedly christian ministers, 
who, even while the apostles lived, were leading the way to the 

ral apostacy, says, ‘‘ they speak great swelling words of vanity.” 
For the sake of many, with regard to whom we desire a happier 
fate than that of the mystic Babylon, we wish that their words were 
not of a similar character. 

The descriptive language of the apostle has never been more 
correctly embodied, than in the words which it has become cus- 
tomary to employ on what is called the doctrine of apostolic 
succession. It is pretended that diocesan episcopacy is not, as we 
contend, and as, out of England, nearly the whole protestant world 
contends, the institution of man, but the institution of God. It is 
assumed that diocesan bishops are the successors of the apostles, and 
that through them a ministry in the three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, has been transmitted, in an uninterrupted succession, 
from the apostles to the present holders of episcopal ordination. 
It is also assumed, that all ministers who have not received episcopal 
ordination, are uncommissioned and false, and that the congrega- 
tions, to which they minister, are unlawful and unaccompanied by 
the promise of the Redeemer’s presence and blessing. The obvious 
design of these ‘‘ great swelling words of vanity,” is to frighten the 
timid and the ignorant from the communion of the non-episcopal 
churches of England: but their obvious tendency and effect are, to 
anathematize the presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland, the pro- 
testants of France, of Switzerland, of Germany, of Holland, of the 
north of Europe, of America, who, for the most part, have no epis- 
copacy, or whose episcopacy is merely a modified presbyterianism 
—in short, with the exception of one denomination, which, out of 
England, is very inconsiderable, to anathematize the whole pro- 
testant world. 

We would assume no unchristian attitude, and we would cherish 
no unchristian sentiment toward our brethren, who think it right to 
use the language which has been expressed; but it is only the 
avowal of truth and honesty to say, that we feel their pretensions to 
be ridiculous. When “ the God of glory thundereth,” man trembles 
and submits; but when man, uncommissioned, hurls the divine 
thunder against his fellow man, it is not only unappalling, but con- 
temptible ;—it excites scorn, and, save for pity toward the presump- 
tion which is rash enough to throw about the arms of Deity, we are 
more disposed to mirth than to humiliation. 


* We extract this paper from a valuable Sermon, entitled, “The Prevalence 
of assumed Apostolicism a Call to evangelizing Labours,” by the Rev. Joseph 
Morison, of Stebbing, Essex. A cheap edition, at two-pence, is published by 

- Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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Nor do we only feel these pretensions as ridiculous, but we view 
them as profane. We admit, that episcopacy gained an early 
entrance into the church, but in common with nearly the whole of 
the protestant profession, we deny that it is to be found in the New 
Testament. While we maintain, that so far as episcopacy is found 
in the early records of the church, that it was parochial, and totally 
different from the diocesan episcopacy of the papal and Anglican 
churches. Diocesan episcopacy is supposed to receive an impreg- 
nable support from the distinction, which is made in ancient 
writings, between bishops and presbyters, but no reasoning can be 
more shallow and inconclusive. The original episcopacy was totally 
different from that of our day. If, however, our brethren think 
that episcopacy is a benefit, and that the constitution of the christian 
mete leaves them at liberty to adopt whatever they may think 
beneficial, they are perfectly right in using it. Or if they believe 
episcopacy to be a divine institution, they are bound to conform to 
it, but if they conform to it like Christians, they will avoid the pro- 
fanation of the name of Christ, by uttering anathemas, as by his 
authority, against all who disallow their opinions. 

We believe that truth, holiness, aptness to teach, and the recog- 
nition of the church, in some way expressed, are the essential 
characters of the christian ministry. But though we believe these 
to be the essential characters of the ministry, we are no advocates 
for disorder, but plead for a decent and a regular introduction into 
a work of so much difficulty and importance. We value our own 
ministerial descent. The presbyteries from whom we received ordi- 
nation, received their ministry, in succession, from the ejected non- 
conformists,—men of whom Locke, though a conformist, says, 
‘¢ Bartholomew day was fatal to our church and religion, in throw- 
ing out a very great number of worthy, learned, pious, and orthodox 
divines.” Were they true ministers of Jesus Christ? He who can 
deny it, must be alike capable of looking at the mid-day sun, and 
denying that it shines. I ask not where they got their ordination; 
many of them, we know, got it from diocesan bishops : so that if the 
assumed apostolic succession were worth a rush, we could show as 
much of it, as the men who make it their boast ; for we maintain 
that bishop and presbyter are identical, and that the superiority of 
the former is a usurpation, unsanctioned altogether by the New 
Testament. But I pursue the inquiry, where did our fathers get 
their ordination, no further, for I fear we should be drawn into the 
same slough as our brethren; the slough through which, in their 
opinion, every communication from the Spirit of purity passes to the 
church. Son of God! unless we have received a commission from 
thee, our earthly descent, our distant earthly descent can only con- 
found us. 

In opposing the exclusive claims, which have been so ostenta- 
tiously put forth, it has been pleaded effectively, both in our fathers 
days, and in our own, that the assumed succession chain has been 
broken,—broken and scattered in various forms. It is a matter of 
history, that there have been popes and antipopes, bishops and ant 
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bishops; and there are none to tell which of the two demons, one of 
whom was often the murderer of the other, was the real depository 
of divine influence. It is a fact, that laymen have been made 

pes. It is a fact, that these prime fountains of the succession 
re been made and then unmade, declared to be false, and that, 
meanwhile, they have consecrated other bishops, and that thus, upon 
succession principles, they have communicated their illegitimacy to 
unborn ages. It is a fact, that in the English episcopal church, 
there have been bishops and archbishops, who have had no other 
than dissenting baptism,—the baptism of men, who, on succession 
principles, are not only no ministers, but no part of the church of 
Christ. It is a fact, that at this hour, there are scores of clergymen 
in similar circumstances, and who, on account of this original 
defect, can, on succession principles, perform no valid act of 
ministry, and be the channel of no grace to their hearers.* A chain, 


* Asa legal question, this point has been decided. This decision, however, 
does not settle the religious question. From his celebrated judgment in the 
case of “‘ Kemp v. Wicks,” it is evident that Sir John Nicholl, who presided 
in that case, saw further than some of his apostolical friends. King George the 
Third had been married by Archbishop Secker,—a dissenter by birth, educa- 
tion, and early profession. On high church principles, he was unbaptized, 
and certainly he was unconfirmed. Sir John no doubt saw that for him 
— dissenting baptism invalid, would nullify the baptisms, marriages, 

inations, consecrations, and all the clerical and episcopal acts of the good 
archbishop; he saw, that for him to pronounce dissenting baptism invalid, 
would bastardize the royal family, and would even unchurch the bigots, who, 
with a short-sightedness which is really astonishing, were longing for such 
adecision. He, therefore, pronounced that lay baptism is valid. But then it 
must surely be the baptism of a laic within the church, and not of persons 
whose “churches, as they like improperly to call them, are false churches —mere 
human institutions—human inventions, having no union or connexion whatever 
with the one church which was founded by Christ at Jerusalem ;’’ while “ their 
teachers have never received authority or commission from Christ to preach or 
teach,—they are mere self-called, self-sent, self-appointed, and false teachers.” 
(Church Mag. March, 1839, p. 69.) However valid, in the view of the 
ecclesiastical law, be lay baptism, the baptism of men who form no part of the 
church of Christ, must be no baptism, and consequently Secker, who, with 
several other prelates, had no other baptism but that of “ self-called, self-sent, 
self-appointed, and false teachers,” must have been unbaptized. Secker was 
first unbaptized Bishop of Bristol, then, the unbaptized Bishop of Oxford, 
and finally, the unbaptized Archbishop of Canterbury. Butler was first the 
anbaptized Bishop of Bristol, and then the unbaptized Bishop of Durham. 
Hort was first the unbaptized Bishop of Dromore, and then the unbaptized 
Archbishop of Tuam; while Barrington—tremble ye unapostolic heads on 
Which his Heathenish hands were laid !—was the unbaptized Bishop of Durham. 
Unhappy Bristol ! unhappy Durham !—which have both had two unbaptized 

ps! They entered not the church by her recognized door, but they 
“climbed up some other way.” As unbaptized men, all their acts are invalid, 
Not only have their prayers, and their sermons, and their sacraments, carried 
mischief into another state; but their marriages, their ordinations, and their 
consecrations, are spreading confusion in this world. Who among the advo- 
tates of the succession is not stained by the unwashed hands of these unbap- 
ted bishops? On their own showing, not only is the ordination of these 
advocates invalid, and their ministry no channel of grace; but all their wives 
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indeed! yes, a chain broken into a thousand parts, light as the 
leaves of autumn, and scattered by every wind. Woeful ministry, 
woeful people, whose reception of grace depends on such a bond!" 

But admit, though all history contradicts it, that the line is un- 
broken; a sober Christian would as soon believe, that Satan is the 
link, which binds this world to God, as that the mitred priesthood 
of the middle ages is the link, which binds the church to Christ. 
Some of them might be good men; and amongst the humbler class 
of the priesthood, there might be many groping their way to heaven, 
and doing their best, to take others with them: but as for the great 
body of the superior clergy, so far from being ministers, they were 
not even Christians; so far from being Christians, they were scarcely 
men, King Edward III. sent a gay ignorant young man to the 
popes to be consecrated as bishop of Durham. A remonstrance 
iaving been addressed to the pontiff, on the young man’s incapacity, 
the pope replied, ‘‘ If the king of England had asked me to make 
an ass a bishop I would not have refused him.” And better had it 
been, to put an ass into the fold than a wolf. Now can it be sup- 
posed that wretched beings like these—like this pope, and this bishop, 
are the channels through which, and through which only, the Spirit 
of God is to flow? The doctrine is so monstrous, that if it were 
found in the New Testament, it would be quite sufficient to destroy 
its credibility. ‘ 

We fear that the Anglican church is guilty in the matter of 
tradition; but the recorded faith of that church, a faith, which all 
her clergy solemnly subscribe, testifies against the succession. It is 
no business of mine to decide whether that faith is recorded in chaste 
expressions. The faith is a matter of fact ; and he who has sub- 
scribed without believing it, must be unsound in either his head or 
his heart. 

The homily against idolatry says, that the church of Rome is “ not 
only a harlot, but also a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot.” What! 
can ‘a harlot, a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot,” be the mother of 
legitimate sons? and what is still more strange, are the progeny of 
this harlot,—this foul, filthy, old, withered harlot, the only legiti- 
mate sons of the chaste spouse of Christ ?—this is marvellous indeed. 

The same homily calls the church of Rome an ‘ idolatrous church.” 
The apostle says, ** My dearly beloved, flee from idolatry.” Ah, 
the apostle little knew the channel into which the grace of God was 
about exclusively to run. Flee from idolatry, must the Anglo-catho- 
lics say !—we shall break the succession ; for it is through them only 
whom we have solemnly subscribed as idolators, that our succession 
comes. And should He, before whom even apostles are as dust and 
vanity, condescend to remonstrate and say, ‘¢ Come out from among 





are harlots, and all their children are illegitimate. There is a pompous fatuity 
about modern apostolicism, which makes it difficult to retain one’s gravity m 
her presence. And yet, it is melancholy that men should elaborate these absur- 
dities out of so simple and so beautiful a religion as that of Jesus Christ. 
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them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing ;” the votary of the succession must reply, I cannot be alto- 

ther separate, for it is by touching the unclean thing only, that I 
can touch thee.* 

We maintain, and we think the church of England bears us out in 
maintaining, that the succession scheme is false; we also maintain, 
that like all other falsehood, it is perilous to the souls of men. There 
are many precepts of the New Testament, which this scheme com- 
mands us to disobey. Jesus Christ says, ‘‘ Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.” The disciple whom Jesus loved, and who drank 
so deeply into the spirit of his Master, says, ‘ Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God.” ‘ If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into 
your house, neither bid him God speed.” In opposition to this doc- 
trine, an eloquent preacher+ of the succession scheme, says,—‘ If 
wheresoever the minister is himself deficient and untaught, so that his 
sermon exhibits a wrong system of doctrine, you will not allow that 
Christ’s church may be profited by the ordinance of preaching ; yon 
clearly argue that the Redeemer has given up his office, and that he 
can no longer be styled the minister of the true tabernacle.” We 

e no such thing; but we argue that the Redeemer never sent the 
minister, that the Seitaner has no sort of connexion with him, and 
that it is the duty of all true Christians to forsake him. The same 
eloquent preacher whispers softly, that ‘* by acting faith on the 
Head of the ministry,” we ‘‘ are instructed and nourished, though, 
inthe main, the given lesson be falsehood, and the proffered sus- 
tenance little better than poison.” In contradiction to this deceptive 
blandishment, the apostle lifts up his voice like a trumpet, and says, 
“ But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed, As we said before, so say I now again, if any man preach 
ay other gospel unto you, than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” 

But while this scheme is so perilous to the souls of men, by 
necessitating disobedience to Jesus Christ and his apostles, it is, at 
the same time, perilous to them, by commanding them to receive 
“the ministers of Satan,” as ‘‘ the ministers of Christ,”—to listen 
to “strange doctrines, the commandments and doctrines of men,” 
as the doctrines of Christ; and, what is worse, to consider Jesus 
Christ himself, as leagned in this scheme of folly and impiety; yes, 
as the chief actor—the origin and the patron of the whole. Think 


.* The reader who is unacquainted with the topics to which this head of the 

tse relates, may find information on them in the writings of Howe, Clark- 
son, Calamy, and Boyse among our fathers; and in Lord King’s “ Enquiry.” 
Among the moderns, he may find the desired information in Mr. Blackburn's 
edition of 7 Dr. Mason on Episcopacy,”’ in ** Powell on Apostolical Succession,” 
and in various able tracts which have been written in opposition to the “ Tracts 


” 


mes.” To these celebrated tracts, to the writings of Dr. Hook, and 

t churchmen, the reader is referred, who wishes to practice the salutary 

maxim,—“ hear both sides.”’ ’ 
t The Rev. H. Melville. 
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on the hardening, the stupifying effect of this widely taught system, 
on the ignorant and irreligious. Think of them as held in double 
bonds,—the bond of anti-christian opinion, and the bond of thinking, * 
that in listening reverently to that opinion, they are pleasing Jesus 
Christ. Think of them, and let us attempt their liberation, in the 
peaceful form of preaching to them the apostolic gospel,—the great 
and unquestioned truth of that religion which Christians, in every 
age, in every country, have professed. The prevalence of doctrine 
so benumbing to the moral and spiritual faculties, is a call to fresh 
exertion. I trust that we, the ministers of Jesus Christ, feel it to be 
so. And as for you, our beloved brethren, whom God has blessed in 
your merchandize, and in your agriculture,—you who ‘ have bread 
enough and to spare,”—you, who without sacrificing a single com- 
fort or convenience, could help this institution* to put forth additional 
labour, do you not feel that the prevalence of this stupifying doctrine 
calls you to fresh exertion,—calls you to see to it, as a matter which 
the Redeemer will require at your hands, that there be no part of 
your vicinity abandoned to its fatal influence. 





REV. JOHN WILLIAMS’S REMARKS ON MONS. MOERENHOUTS 
VOYAGES IN THE PACIFIC. 
(To the Editor.) 


In the July number of your Magazine, there appears a review of 
Mons. Moerenhout’s Voyages in the Pacific Ocean, some parts of 
which are, I think, calculated to awaken unfounded suspicions 
respecting the state of our missions and the conduct of our mission- 
aries in Tahiti and other islands of the South Seas. Your reviewer, 
I fully believe, had no unfriendly intention in publishing extraets 
from M. Moerenhout’s work; but I regret that he did this without 
previous enquiry into the character and competency of their author. 
Had such enquiry been made, he would, ta satisfied, have felt 
some hesitation in placing before the christian public, without note 
or comment, one or two of the objectionable passages inserted in 
your Magazine. It is doubtless true, that many of the affecting and 
faithful representations of the moral condition of society in some of 
the islands, furnished by our missionaries, have been often over- 
looked, whilst their more favourable reports have been remembered, 
and in this way erroneous impressions have been left upon the 
minds of some, which require correction. But in avoiding this 
error, we shall, I am persuaded, embrace another and a greater, if 
we rely upon the testimony of M. Moerenhout, and other commer 
cial adventurers, who, like him, contemplate missionaries and their 
labours through the medium of their own selfish aims and secular 
interests. I am therefore happy to be enabled to supply an antidote 
to the mis-statements of this author from the pen of Mr. Williams, 
from whom I have recently received the first part of his strictures 
of M. Moerenhout’s work. This he has written during his presett 


* The Essex Congregational Union, 
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voyage ;_ and although a more detailed examination of the offensive 

ges in the American Consul’s book is, I presume, in the course 
of preparation, enough has been written to prove that he is by no 
means a trustworthy guide. This, indeed, is sufficiently evident from 
the following statement of your reviewer. ‘* Considerable quantities 
of ram appear to have been introduced by M. Moerenhout on his 
own private account, as well as by the vessels of the christian 
nation he represents; and many of the sentimental lamentations 
over the inebriety of all classes of the people, arise out of the effects 
of the spirit which he had himself sold or gratuitously distributed 
among them.” But, in the manuscript before me, Mr. Williams 
supplies other evidence of this writer's dishonesty. ‘*‘ In reference 
to M. Moerenhout’s statements,” he observes, ‘‘ I beg distinctly to 
assert, that many of them are barefaced falsehoods, and other facts 
so distorted as scarcely to deserve a better name.” This assertion is 
sustained by animadversions upon portions of the work, which are 
much too long to be transferred to your pages, but which establish 
the following points :—that M. Moerenhout was grossly ignorant of 
the language of which he professes to have the most accurate know- 
ledge; that he never made the four voyages of which he gives an 
ostentatious account, and never saw islands and groups, including 
the Hervey Islands, the Navigators, the Figis, the Friendly Islands, 
New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, and the Marquesas, many of 
which, but most inaccurately, he describes; that his sources of 
historic information, though he professes to have had a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing the state of things than either Captain Cook or 
the missionaries, were few and imperfect; that many parts of his 
narrative are contradicted by the most respectable and impartial 
visitors, and that the circumstances in which he wrote the volumes, 
together with his animus towards pure and Protestant Christianity, 
utterly disqualified him for such a work. 

I regret very much, in the portion of his strictures which I have 
received, Mr. Williams has not answered that part of M. Moeren- 
hout’s book in which he intimates that men were employed with 
sticks to compel the natives to attend divine worship. This, I ex- 
[is will be supplied in the sequel. Meanwhile, however, I may 

allowed, from my knowledge of the man, and from repeated con- 
versations with him on the employment of civil power in sacred 
things, to express my entire disbelief of this assertion. Nor am I 
altogether without evidence on this point. At page 190 of the 
s Missionary Enterprises,” Mr. Williams thus writes—‘* And here 

would notice an assertion of Professor Lee, who ascribes the pro- 
sad Christianity in the South Sea Islands to the aid it derived 

m the civil power. Now this statement is not founded in truth. 
ving witnessed the introduction of Christianity into a greater 
number of islands than any other missionary, I can safely affirm, 

t in no single instance has the civil power been employed in its 
propagation.” 

But though to this part of M. Moerenhout’s book Mr. Williams 

not at present furnished a direct reply, he has done this to an- 
ether of the statements extracted by your reviewer. Speaking of 
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the sea-port congregation of Papeete, M. Moerenhout thus writes: 
‘* The service commenced by singing a hymn, and, for the first time, 
I was agreeably surprised. They sang well, and even excellently, 
I noticed several women, with a sweet agreeable voice, and who, 
with a little practice, might have become distinguished vocal- 
ists. After the hymn came prayers, a sermon, &c. but what 
was wanting was devotion, attention, silence, and modesty. The 
women chatted and interchanged glances and smiles with the 
strangers; the children and young people were running about, and 
in constant movement from one side of the church to the other; and 
the only quiet persons in all the congregation were the sleepers, who 
were not few in number.” 

‘¢ In answer to this very cruel narration,” Mr. Williams writes, 
“I beg to state that I have preached thousands of times to con- 
gregations pee averaging from one to two or three thousand 
persons, and I do not recollect, in the whole course of my ministry, 
for a period of nearly twenty years, to have had occasion to reprove 
a single adult individual from the pulpit for indecorous behaviour in 
the house of God, which I and every one of my brother mission- 
aries would have done without the slightest hesitation, had we 
perceived conduct so vile as that which M. M. has represented. 
To the children, as in congregations in England, we have at times 
to speak; but the behaviour of adults in the house of God is 
exceedingly becoming. That the worthless captains, who, on the 
occasion referred to, accompanied M. M. might act as he de- 
scribes, and that their conduct might induce any giddy or wicked 
young persons who were present to ogle and laugh, I can believe, but 
that the congregation presented any such appearance as that repre- 
sented by him, I regard as an absolute falsehood.” Mr. Williams 
then gives an extract from Von Kotzebue, describing, in very 
different terms, the first Sabbath which that enemy of missions spent 
at Tahiti, and his first visit to another sea-port congregation in that 
island. ‘The king of day,” he observes, ‘‘ burst upon our sight in 
all his splendour, arraying the luxuriant landscape of the shore 
in still more enchanting beauty. Among the thickets of fruit-trees 
were seen the dwellings of the happy inhabitants of this great 
pleasure-ground, standing each in its little garden; but, to our 
astonishment, the stillness of death reigned among them, and even 
when the sun stood high in the heavens, no one was to be seen. 
The warm friendships formed but yesterday, seemed already to have 
ceased: we were quite forgotten. At length we obtained an ex 
planation of this enigma. The inhabitants of Tahiti were celebrating 
Sunday, when, laying aside every species of occupation, they 
devoted the whole day to prayer.” Having gone on shore, 
writer proceeded to the place of worship at which Mr. Wilson 
officiated. ‘* When we entered,” he says, ‘ the church was filled 
even to crowding, the men seated on one side, the women on . 
other. They had almost all psalm-books, and the most profow 
stillness reigned in the assembly. When Mr. Wilson first mounte 
the pulpit, he bent his head forward, and concealing his face in his 
Bible, prayed in silence, and the whole congregation immediately 
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imitated him. After this a psalm was sung. Mr. Wilson then read 
some chapters out of the Bible, the congregation kneeling during the 
intervals. The greater part of them appeared attentive, and the 
most decorous silence reigned.”’ To this testimony from an avowed 
enemy, it is unnecessary to add others supplied by the friendly 
pens of Capt. Fitzroy and the Hon. Capt. Waldegrave to the same 
effect 


The foregoing remarks will, I presume, suffice to show that 
M. Moerenhout’s representations should be received with suspicion. 
His work, I believe, has not at present excited much attention, 
either in this country or in France. Should it do so, I shall publish 
Mr. W.’s reply ; but at present this appears to be unnecessary. 


Halstead. E. Provr. 





FURTHER REMARKS ON THE NATURE OF CHRIST’S PRESENCE 
WITH HIS MINISTERS. 


( To the Editor.) 


Avornina Scylla we often fall on Charybdis, and never have we been 
in greater danger of doing so than at the present time. I may be mis- 
taken, but I have my fears that the far-famed Oxford Tracts will do 
almost as much injury to ourselves, though in a different way, as to 
our brethren of the church by law established. Not that we shall 
ever preach baptismal regeneration, auricular confession, or apostolic 
succession; or that if we should, our people, or the children in- 
structed in our Sabbath-schools, would be so easily misguided as 
to believe us. It is not in that direction that our danger lies; it is 
all on the opposite side. In contending for a purer faith, we may 
carry our puritanism too far, and actually overlook or exclude 
important matters both of fact and of doctrine. Because they dis- 
avow the ghostly authority claimed by an endowed priesthood, is it 
necessary for the bishops of our churches to disclaim all right to 
tule? or, because they hold that true apostolic succession is found 
hot in an appointment to office, but in a fitness for it, is it necessary 
for them lightly to esteem their designation or appointment, by the 
on of the hands of the presbytery? or, because certain 
ecclesiastics have profanely made that ceremony the sign of an 
apocryphal bestowment of the Holy Ghost, is it becoming in those 
who seek ordination among us, while they request the prayers of their 
n and fathers on that occasion, to require that those prayers 
shall not be offered in that manner, although confessedly the most 
solemn mode of devotion set before us either in the Old Testament or 
inthe New? 

Now to the point. I am greatly mistaken if I do not see in a 
Paper in your last Magazine, ** On the Nature of Christ’s Presence 
with his Ministers,” the re-action of the Oxford Tracts on the mind 
of an enlightened and devoted Protestant. I have read that aper 
with much attention, and I hope with candour, but while I admire 
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the amiable spirit which the writer displays, I am prepared to main- 
tain that, admitting the principles which he assumes, the world js 
now without a church, and man without religion. If that which 
proves too much proves nothing, I do not despair of convincing the 
writer that his position is untenable. 

His argument, as applied to Matt. xxviii. 20, assumes that the 
work of discipling all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and teaching them to ob- 
serve all things that Christ has commanded, belonged to the apostles 
exclusively (p. 566, 1. 12,) then it follows that the apostles having 
died before it was or could be fully executed, the Christians of no 
succeeding age have any divine command or sanction to attempt it; 
consequently that all subsequent endeavours to propagate the gospel 
at home or abroad, are antichristian and unscriptural. 

Or take the parallel passage, to which he also refers, (Mark xvi. 
15—18,) and his argument will prove, that as those who believed 
were to cast out devils in the name of Christ, to speak with new 
tongues, to take up serpents, to drink poison without injury, and 
to recover the sick by the laying on of their hands; and as none 
now have these powers, or are able to exhibit these signs, there have 
been no believers since the apostolic age; so that not only has the 
commission, ‘* Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” fallen into desuetude, but the awful sanction which 
our Lord appended to it is also obsolete, ‘* He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” Thus, while the former inference would unchristianize 
all missionary operations, the latter would unchurch all christian 
communities, and leave the whole religious world without God and 
without hope. What other conclusion, I ask, can possibly be 
drawn from the argument, p. 567? Alter a word or two, and that 
which was designed to limit, to the apostles, the promise of our 
Lord’s perpetual presence, will in the same manner, and for the 
same reasons, limit the promise of salvation to those who attended 
their ministry. Here is the passage; the italics mark the only 
alterations. ‘* We hear of no other particular testimony of Christ 
which was confirmed among the Corinthians, but that whieh 
affirmed that they who should believe should have especial and 
miraculous gifts, (Mark xvi. 17, 18;) for there the very same mira 
culous powers possessed by some of the Corinthians are particu- 
larized. But believers cannot perform miracles of this nature now}; 
(query, can they perform miracles of any nature ?) ergo, this promise 
does not belong to them in all its efficiency, therefore not in any, for 
the promise contains no limitation. By the promise, therefore, i 
Mark xvi. 17, 18, miraculous power was given to certain indivi- 
duals specified in verse 16 of the same chapter (‘ He that believeth, 
§c. shall be saved,’ ) and if this promise was given to all believers of 
the present, and of every past and future day, it necessarily follows 
that all believers have the power of working miracles.” But the 
design of your reviewer is not to prove that ministers now have, 
or even ought to seek, the power of working miracles, he merely 
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assumes that their destitution of miraculous gifts proves that the 
promise of Christ’s perpetual presence was not designed to extend to 
them. Apply the same line of argument to the case of Christians in 
general, and it will go to prove that there is no longer any promise 
of salvation. Your reviewer would probably say, that such a con- 
clusion is opposed to facts; that belief still brings salvation, and 
believers know that they have eternal life. But facts may be cited 
in the other instance as well. Multitudes are now alive who can, 
without the slightest hesitation, and in their strict grammatical 
sense, repeat the words of Paul, ‘‘ The Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me ; that by me the preaching might be fully known.” 
Indeed your reviewer admits as much, and rejoices in it as a matter 
of personal belief and experience, (p. 565.) But then what be- 
comes of his argument? Are we in the enjoyment of a blessing 
which Christ never promised? and that blessing the most glorious 
that can be had, short of eternity ! 

I am aware that great caution is necessary in the personal appro- 
priation of divine promises, and that many devout and judicious 
men have gone further than sound exegesis will admit, in applying 
to their own circumstances, divine declarations, which, though they 
involve general principles of universal application, nevertheless, in 
their direct and binding character, applied exclusively to the 
individuals or bodies to whom they were first addressed; yet, on 
the principles laid down by your reviewer, I am unable to perceive 
that a single promise is found in the whole Word of God, to which a 
Christian, in the present day, can accurately prove his title. 

I conceive that the due limit of the parting promise of our Lord is 
found in the context. The work and the promise go together. If 
the apostles did all the work, they had all the promise, and there is 
nothing left for us to do or to hope for. If, however, the work is our 
duty, the promise is our sanction. Connect the promise with the 
work and the work with the promise, and it is quite unnecessary to 
ask, with your reviewer, How can we draw the line? (p. 568.) 
That line is drawn already. The world is to be discipled, all na- 
tions are to be brought to the faith, the commandments of Christ 
in all things are to be rigidly enforced ; and where this is done, by 
whomsoever it is done, and just so far as it is done, it is sanctioned by 
his own presence and blessing. 

Ihave extended this paper already too far, and perhaps its length 
may require its exclusion, especially as T. K. has yet to be heard in 
his defence, and probably will require some five or six pages of your 
next Magazine. If it were not for this, I would proceed to show that, 
on the pe maintained by your reviewer, the Jewish Church had 
much the advantage of the Christian; undoubted promises of the 
constant presence and blessing of the Most High having been at- 
tached to a dark and shadowy dispensation, whereas the church of 
brighter times is left, as a late Lord Bishop of London charitably left 

issenters—to the uncovenanted mercies of God. But I have 

¢. In parting with your reviewer, I frankly confess, that could 

I bring myself to regard his argument as demonstrable, [ should for 

ever shrink from the work in which I now find all my delight, and 
1 P 2 
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in relation to the pulpit I would, in the words of Moses, say, « If 
thy presence go not with me, carry me not up hence !”” 


D. E. F, 
Lymington, Sept. 11, 1839. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOT INIMICAL TO THE 
INTERESTS OF RELIGION, 


Mr. Eprror,— Having had the pleasure and advantage of attending 
the late meeting of the ‘* British Association for the Advancement of 
Science,’’ I yield to the recommendation of several of my friends, in 
communicating a fact to which they attribute much importance, and 
which they regard as likely to give some pleasure to your readers. An 
effort has lately been made to create a prejudice against the Associa- 
tion, by insinuating not obscurely that it has an infidel tendency. Not 
being accustomed to waste my time, and grieve my mind, in reading 
the publications in which these insinuations are contained, I was not 
aware, till I went to the meeting, that, during the past year, some 
persons, professing great zeal for the honour of religion, had ven- 
tured to lay a charge of little less than atheism against the active 
promoters of this institution, thus furnishing a sad proof that their 
superabundant zeal was attended, as false zeal often is, with a great 
lack of charity. The charge and its refutation came under my 
notice at the same time. Perhaps most of your readers know the 
publications in which these charges have been made better than I 
know or care to know them. I am not at all surprised to hear that 
the spirit which persecuted Galileo and Copernicus should now, 
shorn of its powers to kill and destroy, find a settlement in our land, 
and sometimes guide the pen of an editor, or even move the tongue of 
a . It is too early to expect the extinction of the race who 
“ have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” However, 
the sun ariseth, and as the shadows decrease, these beings will hide 
themselves, and eventually become as interesting to the antiquary as 
the remains of the Icthyosaurus are to the geologist. 

I wish then, in refutation of these false charges, to state that 
several leading members of the Association were at much pains, not 
only to show the bearing of their discoveries on natural theology, 
but also to point out the perfect accordance of certain conclusions of 
science with the stability of the evidences of revelation. 

Dr. Buckland’s interesting lecture in the limestone cavern at 
Dudley, while it was fitted to create a peculiar interest in the geo- 
logy of that charming locality, was also a tribute to the goodness 
and the wisdom of the blessed God. 

The address of the President, the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
entered very fully into the consideration of the supposed disagree- 
ment of the deductions of philosophy with the dicta of revelation. 
Before offering some quotations from this excellent address, let me 
state that every allusion made to the truth of revelation was most 
enthusiastically received. I know, indeed, that there were among 
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the men of science some who are not believers in revelation: I be- 
lieve, however, that the addresses of the enlightened President and 
others, were well calculated to impress their minds with feelings of 

t for the mental character of christian philosophers, and so for 
the revelation they have embraced. I was a close observer of the 
sentiments delivered on this subject, and of the cordial response 
they obtained; and, from the sympathy which every tribute to 
revelation evidently awakened, I could have thought myself trans- 
mn from the Town Hall of Birmingham to the Exeter Hall of 

on. 

“ Who can think,” said Mr. Harcourt, ‘‘ that he upholds the au- 
thority of Scripture by literal constructions of such a history, by con- 
cluding’from them that the earth was clothed with trees and flowers 
before the sun was created, or that the great work was measured by 
six rotations of the earth upon her axis, It scarcely needed the evi- 
dence of physical or geological science to teach us that such a mode 
of interpreting the sacred writings is utterly unsound : when the same 
author speaks of man as created in the image of God, every one 
perceives that this is one of the boldest figures which language can 
produce.” 

“ Here is a second instance of one of those great points of ac- 
cordance, where all the conclusions of human science coincide with 
revealed religion, and none more remarkably than that which has 
been so falsely termed irreligious geology ; for as astronomy shows 
the unity of the Creator, through the immensity of space, so does 
geology, along the track of unnumbered ages, and through the 
successive births of beings, still finding in all the same uniform de- 
sign of the same Almighty power, and the varied fruits of the same 
unexhausted goodness.” 

“Scripture does provide for us, and has evidently aimed at pro- 
viding for us, from the earliest times to the present honr, the know- 
ledge of two facts: that all men are the children of one human 
father, and the handiwork of one Almighty God. Here the coin- 
cidence is perfect of every line within and without; here the phi- 
losophy of Job and Moses, of every prophet and evangelist agree ; 
here all the inductions of every branch of science mark the same 
corresponding points.” 

“ These truths, nursed for a thousand years in the ancient scriptures 
of the Jews, led forth into new day, and with new accessions of the 
same kind of knowledge by our holy religion, have walked through 
the world, and been believed alike by the ignorant and the wise before 
our sciences were born: and here observe the methods and the 
course of Providence; how, as in process of years, the current 
of traditionary belief runs weaker; how, as the advance of human 
intellect looks for other kinds of proof, the arts and sciences come in 
‘0 support these essential truths: printing gives them stability and 
extension ; optics and astronomy pour in an infinity of evidence ; 
Comparative anatomy brings up its convictions, and geology sub- 

ues the sceptical mind with hitherto unimagined demonstrations.” 

, And now, Gentlemen, I think we are in a condition to draw an 
inductive conclusion, and even to hazard a prediction. We may 
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safely predict, that truths thus firmly established by evidence, will 
never be shaken by the researches of that reason which has hitherto 
lent them all its support; we may clearly point what is that sacred 
ground on which no unhallowed hypothesis should tread; we are 
entitled, by the rules of our art, to say to the misnomered philosopher 
who rashly invades this territory, these are settled points; settled 
by every conclusion of the intellect, as well as by every intuition of 
the heart: stand aloof! disgrace not the name of science, by throw- 
ing stones at the Temple of Truth. But for this assembled body of 
real workmen, amidst their labours of intellectual industry, ‘the 
quarrier of the stone, and the fine carvers thereof; the miner that 
digs the ore, and the smith that fashions it in the fire ; for all who 
are employed on this sacred building we are justly entitled to claim, 
that they shall not be forced, like the builders of another temple, to 
work with arms in their hands; we are bound to wish them God 
speed ; it is our duty, our pride, and pleasure, each in our degree, 
to aid their efforts, and animate their zeal. Go on and prosper, 
amid the best wishes of the wise and good ; look well on the beauty 
of the fabric you are adorning, and mark its substantial utility; 
see piety kneeling at its altar, and human infirmities crowding to its 
gate. With such thoughts within, and such sympathies without, 
strengthen and regale yourselves amidst your toils, and remember 
that they carry with them a far higher reward than any human sym- 
pathy, an the approbation and the blessing of the great Father of 
ruth.’ 

These sentiments, which are but specimens of many others uttered 
at the late meeting, serve to strengthen in my mind the conviction, 
that infidelity is rapidly falling, if it have not already fallen, from 
the high places it once occupied, and that it is now to be sought 
in a lower level than it once held, in alliance with the “ little learn- 
ing” of the pretender, the plastic creed of the sensual, and the dis- 
content of the political revolutionist. I will only add, that while the 
bigot and the exclusionist may be suitably engaged in decrying an 
association for the advancement of science, the admirers of pure 
truth—universal truth—who wish to retain nothing but truth, may 
cheer that association in its onward march, and rejoice in its growing 
success. 

I am, dear Sir, yours, respectfully, 
Sept. 16, 1839. W. Owen. 





TRUST-DEEDS, AND A GENERAL POWER TO MODIFY, OUGHT 
TO BE LEFT TO POSTERITY. 
( To the Editor.) 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the speculations on deeds of 
trust in the pages of the Eclectic and your last number, and feel happy 
that an important subject, which demands the serious review of rell- 
gious bodies in this country, is receiving some attention. It is not 
now for the first time that I am disposed to maintain the doctrine of 
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my title, which is somewhat wider than the liberty for which your 
correspondent S. B. K. pleads. It appears to me that we onght to 
come to the broad principle of giving to religious communities, in 
every deed of trust, the power of modification to any extent, to be 
exercised by the members for the time being, at such time as they 
shall see fit. The principle, I humbly think, is founded alike on 
essential equity and religious expediency. Could the equity of the 
matter be made to appear, even though we could not so confidently 
predicate the expediency, we should be more than authorized to act 
accordingly, and might trust, to the largest extent, in the providence 
of the Head of the Church for advantage to futurity—provided only, 
that we do our duty with our own generation. The views of the 
Eclectic on this point are argued with not more ability and force than 
truth. 

But to many conscientious persons, devoting their property to the 
cause of Christ, an objection at once occurs,—‘* Do I discharge my 
obligations in the disposal of wealth entrusted to me, if when I may 
secure it to the propagation of truth, I so leave it that it may be 
perverted to the spread of error?” I would suggest to such some 
considerations, which appear to me to meet the objection, while they 
touch upon the vital points of the general subject. 

First of all, the prevailing system of religious trusts is based upon 
a principle evidently very hard to manage so as to secure more good 
than evil—viz. that a person of one age has a right to assign property 
to the dissemination of his own religious opinions during all future 
times. Now, we might easily think it beneficial to confer such a 
tight on persons or parties who appeared to us to have attained 
absolute truth ; but we are not the standard of truth to society ; and 
We cannot give one man such a right without extending it to all. 
Hence, all possible human errors may be perpetuated. If the prin- 
ciple had only been acted on, our half reformed national clergy would 
not have been reformed at all—the gifts of our popish ancestors would 
have supported popery still. To give the power of regulation in 
such a matter to society, contains all that is objectionable in subject- 
ing religious institutions to political power. Besides, pure truth, 
wmixed with error, is never realized even by men or churches that 
are right as to essentials. But there is little probability that religious 
testators will be brought to confine themselves to the specification of 
essentials. When men are convinced that they have truth upon minor 
points as well as on greater, and that that truth is important too, 
why should they not perpetuate it? The one is as reasonable as the 
other, and will it not continue to appear so? Thus, conflicting 
denominational errors are likely to have no end. And farther, with 
your permission, Mr. Editor, I would suggest, that even the state- 
ment of essential doctrines is attended with much more serious 
difficulties than are acknowledged in your own remarks. I admit 

t Christianity, as a principle in the soul, is the same in all true 
Christians, and that all are agreed respecting it: but I think it is 

m being easy to fix the extent of dogmatic principles which 
would be admitted by all Christians to be essential to true religion, 
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and to settle the phraseology in which such principles should be 
expressed. 

But, in the second place, while the power of bequeathing for the 
support of religious opinions is thus unmanageable,—I conceive with 
due deference to the usage of past years, it has no solid foundation in 
equity, and is at bottom an encroachment on religions liberty, | 
mean, of course, not simply bequeathing, but bequeathing in such a 
way as deprives successors of the power of modification within them- 
selves. The power of devising property by will is not founded on 
any natural rights of man, but is one created by civil society. I 
will not enter into any disquisition on the — rights of property. 
God has given to men such rights, by his first grant of dominion 
over the earth and the creatures, and by his providential ordination 
of social institutions. But it is the plainest dictate of reason, that 
no man can have any original right, (and certainly he has no or 
to more than his life-enjoyment of the portion of earthly goods whic 
has fallen to him. Each generation stands by itself, and holds from 
this world’s Governor the same exclusive title to proprietorship 
as the generation which has gone before it. The right of directing 
the descent of property after death, is one created by society, on the 
grounds chiefly of expediency. It is therefore under the controul of 
society, and it may always be made a question whether, in any par- 
ticular case, the prevailing practice be consistent with substantial 
equity or utility. Blackstone and Paley might here be quoted, were 
it necessary, in proof of these propositions ; let it suffice to direct any 
reader below to the passages.* 

Let civil society make the laws for regulating the descent of 
property; but it follows, from the foregoing principles, that, after 
the testator’s death, the right of property ought to be entire and 
perfect to every one who becomes the legal occupant. Any man, or 
number of men, who, in the providence of God, find themselves 
possessors of a property, may say with reason, that they have as full 
a right to the Sapesidlen of it as its former occupant. They may 
own a debt of gratitude to his memory for the industry or the 
benevolence whith. secured to them the gift, but to deny them the 
whole privileges of proprietorship, would lead to absurd conclusions. 
In point of fact, these privileges are assumed by the men of suc 
ceeding ages in one form or other. 

But while this may be conceded as concerns personal property, 
it will be said that the case is different with that which is left in 
trust for particular uses. I allow that there is this difference, that 
the parties legally invested in trust property are not the real pos- 
sessors. They hold what is consigned to them for the benefit of 
others, and therefore they are not the persons to modify or change 
its application. But the principle will still hold as to the rea 
possessors, whether these possessors be individuals, or a class of indi- 
viduals, or these jointly with society, or society in its capacity of a civil 
community. The question in each case of trust property is, who are 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, B. U1. Ch. 1. Paley’s Mor. and Pol. Phil. 
B. III. Ch. 23. 
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the real proprietors? When these are ascertained, their right of 
disposal ought to be conceded. 
he question, as thus stated, is somewhat too wide to be discussed 
here: let us take a particular case, that of chapels left in trust for 
persons holding particular religious opinions. Now the technical 
and legal view of the case is, that the real possessors are those 
holding the ——_ opinions, or trustees acting on their behalf; 
that their holding such opinions is the tenure of their right of occu- 
pancy; so that those who have never held the opinions, or who 
cease to hold them, are not possessors. This might obviously 
deprive futurity of all power of modification ; for the body holding 
the opinions is not likely to wish the tenure altered, and individuals 
forsaking the opinions cease to be possessors. Yet even human law 
takes a wider view of the subject when occasion requires it, and 
considers society at large as, in such a sense, contemplated by trusts 
of this description, as that the legislature, acting for the general 
good, may make a new disposition. This wider view, adjusted on 
christian principles, will bring us nearest to the truth on this 
subject. A pious testator ought to regard the objects of his bequest 
as being in reality the true church of Christ, consisting of persons, 
not of creeds, and the world as the materials of the church, and 
indirectly benefited by Christianity, even while it remains the 
world. We may further consider the church of Christ as consisting 
partly of the particular society occupying the chapel for the time, 
and partly of christian churches at large with which it is more or 
less nearly connected. The right to the regulation of the property 
may therefore be considered as virtually belonging to this com- 
pound body. But how can it be administered? and how can 
it be best administered ? A testator has to consider what is prac- 
ticable, and what is most for the advantage of the body, and 
to order his deed accordingly. He will not think the world 
should have the direction of the matter, however much it may 
be interested in it, and he will therefore not wish to leave his 
property so that it shall finally be disposed of by the legislature of a 
country. The church at large cannot act in any manner which can 
be defined in a legal instrument. In short, the conclusion is, that 
particular society, or that society associated with some defined 
part of the church with which it has closer relations, ought to have 
the power to modify the particular trust when it may be thought 
necessary. In doing so, it acts partly in its own right of possession, 
and partly as the trustee of the body at large. It is not necessary 
to a to offer any remarks here as to the best provisions 
for the fair and equitable exercise of so important a power. I have 
said that a eae testator will not leave the direction of his property 
to the world: but some may say they would much rather entrust 
it to a human legislation or judicatory, which will adhere to the 
terms of the trust, than to a x ower or body of churches which may 
ne from the very essentials of Christianity. But this preference 
— obviously on the principle of denying to posterity the 
ty of alteration: it contemplates adherence to trust-deeds, not 


cation. Surely the power of modifying will not be granted 
N.S. VOL. 111. 4 
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to a legislature rather than to a body of Christians. ' And were it 
so ordered, it would place the power where there would be least 
right to possess it; for, unquestionably, the body, primarily re- 
garded by a Christian who bequeaths his effects for religious uses, is 
the ‘‘ church of the living God.” 

These observations will apply, mutatis mutandis, to other religious 
trusts. Ifadeed be so framed as neither to enable the real bene- 
ficiaries to act legally, nor to provide trustees to whom the power 
of modification can be safely entrusted, the circumstance would not 
impugn the principles that have been now explained ; the fault being 
in the deed, the case must be left to the best remedy which law 
admits. 

It is true that the liberty of alteration contended for, removes all 
the security which human law affords, that even the sound part of 
any testator’s religious opinion shall be adhered to in after times, 
and a building which has been dedicated to the gospel in its panty, 
may become the place whence dangerous heresy shall sound fo 
But if the right of occupancy gives in equity, as I have contended, 
the power of a proprietor to those who have it, it is an illegitimate 
use of law in a testator to deprive successors of that power. It does 
seem to me as plainly an encroachment on religious liberty, to im- 

ose a religious use, which I approve, on the property of my neigh- 

our who lees a century after me, as on that of a contemporary who 
lives in the same town with me. An enlightened conscience will, 
therefore, as I apprehend, have no difficulty in settling the question, 
whether we do our duty in leaving qur property liable to perversion 
after we are gone. Ovr property we ought certainly to apply in 
the best manner; but when it really becomes that of others, we 
should regard ourselves as not allowed even to serve God with it 
against our neighbour’s will. From instances of perversion which 
have occurred within the last two hundred years, tes not a morbid 


and misplaced anxiety arisen? I agree with the Ecleetic Re 
viewer in thinking that they are to be attributed to such causes as, 
if considered, should moderate our apprehensions. If there be a 
limited. and vicious trusteeship, and insufficient security for the 
occupants retaining the ees of a New Testament church, we 


cannot wonder that sound doctrine and the property should soon 
separate. Buta more comprehensive view of the history of chris 
tian churches, and such a confidence in the efficacy of New Testa- 
ment institutions as is warranted by experience, will dispose us to 
more comfortable measure of trust in the generations coming 

us. Besides, the cause of Christ we believe to be imperishable, and 
he ever lives: the church is to become better, not to retrograde; 
millennial times are before us; and if the church be purified 
enlarged, its separate societies will not want places for prayer, 
whatever become of those which we may leave behind us. 

We must have chapels to worship in; therefore chapels ought to 
be built; and, being built, they ought to be secured to those who, 
after we are gone, will “‘ worship in our room.” But as to what are 
properly called endowments, which aim to supersede the 
provision for pastoral support, and which may support a preacher of 
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heresy when living men would leave him to the necessity of ceasin 
to preach, they stand, I conceive, ona very different footing, bot 
theoretically and practically considered. A Christian had better 
employ his means to the utmost in scattering living seed, which 
shall germinate and multiply in the earth to future ages, than 
treasure it up in store-houses liable to all the accidents of time and 
change. Allow me to say, in conclusion, how cordially I approved 
most of the sentiments of the able article in the Eclectic, in so far as 
they related to the particular subject of trust-deeds. I could not but 
regret, at the same time, that his sentiments should be encumbered 
by an unfortunate parallel, as it appeared at least to me, between 
roperty in chapels and state endowments. The subjects ought to 
Eicsparetad, as very little allied, and the important one of deeds 
amply and temperately discussed. 
I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Blackburn, 13th Sept. 





TRUST-DEEDS ON CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


Rev. anp pgar S1r,—Consistent Congregationalists must deeply 
feel at being compelled to acknowledge with you, that they “‘ cannot 
vindicate their chapel deeds from the charge of being the legal 
instruments of perpetuating divisions in the church of God.” I 
have long Mawel the present mode of constructing them as involving 
a direct violation of the most sacred rights of the generations to 
come, and as being highly injurious to the cause of truth. It 
appears to me, that a deed constructed on Congregational principles 
ought not to go a step further than to secure the use of the chapel 
to the ted assembling therein. That this is the only “right 
end” it can answer, that it should ‘“ provide” nothing more, “fix” 
nothing else, and that all further stipulations must produce “ need- 
sembarrassments.” Mr. G. B. K.’s anxiety to promote christian 
tion is most exemplary ; but let him and his friends insert no 
sectarian trusts in their chapel-deed, and they need prepare no final 
to render such trusts innocuous. Let their chapel be secured 

to the use of the church that may from time to time meet in it, and 
then that church, unfettered by any stipulations, will be prepared, 
not only for the seven cases supposed by Mr. K. but for every case 
‘iat may occur. Every church ought to have the power of modify- 
ing its principles as its convictions may dictate, and of determining 
its arrangements as its cireumstances may require. No trust-power 
should have any controul whatever over its creed or chapel. If Cal- 
vinistic Methodists choose to vest their chapels in the hands of 
trustees empowered to act upon the “accurately defined principles” 
of a lengthy theological confession, let them do so, If Wesleyan 
ethodists choose to vest their chapels in the hands of a conference, 
ing an indefinable and irresponsible power, let them doso. If 
Episcopalians choose, at consecrating their new churches, to bind 
themselves to the forms and principles of the established creed, let 
doso. And if Catholics choose to attach their chapel property 

4Q2 
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to the doctrines of the Church of Rome, let them do so. But for 
the sake of all that is conducive to the promotion of peace and to 
the triumph of truth, let the creeds and chapels of Congregational 
Dissenters be free from the ‘* accurately defined” powers of the law- 
sanctioned executors of theological trust-deeds. How can it be said 
that Congregational churches are allowed to determine their internal 
arrangements by a suffrage free from all foreign interference, if they 
be not allowed to use their chapels as they please? Ought not a 
Catholic congregation be empowered to convert their Catholic 
chapel into a Protestant chapel, if they choose? Ought not a 
Unitarian congregation be empowered to convert their Unitarian 
meeting-house into a Trinitarian meeting-house, if they choose? 
Ought not a Jewish congregation be empowered to convert their 
Jewish synagogue into a christian synagogue, if they choose? And 
ought not a heathen congregation be empowered to convert their 
heathen temple into a gospel temple, if they choose? Wh 
should the conflicting provisions of antiquated trust-deeds be left as 
eternal alieetiende on the pleasant paths of benevolence and 


truth? Whenever the property of a congregation is secured by a 
trust-deed containing the principles of its theology, the theology of 
that congregation is necessarily fettered ; for if it depart from those 
a it must forfeit that property. Mr. E. S. may prove that 


esleyans have more to lose than Congregationalists have, but that 
can in no way affect the principle under consideration; for the 
moment ANY community departs from its trust-deed, it loses its 
trust-property. I admit that Wesleyans and Episcopalians are 
much more deeply entangled than we are; but why should we be 
entangled at all? By embodying the articles of our belief in the 
trust-deeds of our chapels, we unnecessarily fetter our theology, and 
do so in direct violation of our fundamental principles as Congre- 

ational Dissenters. The character of a church may be better 

nown by the fruits of its zeal for the Redeemer’s cause, than by any 
stipulations that could be made in any legal document. Were Con- 
gregational principles only to have full scope and fair play, they 
would soon gain the universal sanction of the public mind, and 
would ultimately secure the peaceful establishment of the empire of 
truth. It would be infinitely better that every description of trust- 
poverty should be lost for ever, than that it should be allowed to 

inder the sacred cause of liberty and love. No man, or body of 
men, should have the power of immortalizing an erroneous creed, of 
a defective formulary, by any kind of bequest. Truth is of greater 
value than either monies, lands, or buildings.* 


T am, Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Sept. 7, 1839. S. R. Bryan. 





* Vide a small tract, entitled, “‘ Three Letters on the Principle and Tendency 
of religious Bequests, with some Observations on the Construction of Chapel- 
deeds,” published by Jackson and Walford in 1833. 
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FRENCH RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS—CONVERSIONS TO 
POPERY. 


( To the Editor. ) 


My pear S1r,—No doubt many of your readers know that, in the 
metropolis of France, two excellent a periodicals have long 
been published ; the one, Les Archives du Christianisme, begun in 
1817, and carried on for fifteen years monthly, but since 1831 
every fortnight ; the other, Le Sémeur Journal Religieux, Politique, 
Philosophique, et Littéraire, begun in 1832, every week. It is a 

t pleasure to know that now a third exists, L’ Lspérance, which 
aoe its course on April 20 last. This is strictly a newspaper, the 
others being more of the nature of Magazines and Reviews. They 
are all conducted with great ability. It would be a great benefit if 
these were much cesueaed in our country. They supply excellent 
reading for those who wish to improve themselves in the French 
language: and might they not make a desirable variety for lessons 
inschools? Heretofore, I have experienced mortifying difficulties 
and tardiness in getting the two first-mentioned. But, for some 
time past, I have received them with perfect regularity, as also 
L’Espérance, on the second day after their publication at Paris, for 
the postage of only a halfpenny. Any one may enjoy the same 
benefit, through the medium of your publishers, Messrs. Jackson 
and Walford. Only, be it observed, that it is necessary to begin 
with a year, and to pay the subscription beforehand. 

In these publications articles of great value, theological, religious, 
and historical, are continually appearing. It would be a great 
blessing, if some of the qualified persons who have leisure, would 
translate such articles, and send them to your or other Magazines of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. I venture to say ualified, for 
Ihave seen some distressing mistakes committed in published trans- 
lations from the French and German, by oversight or ignorance of 
idiomatical propriety. There are persons who would be happy to 
labour in this field ; but they have already more of immediately in- 
cumbent duties than they can accomplish with satisfaction to them- 
selves. Let then others come forward. The harvest would be great, 
if there were labourers to occupy it. 

I beg your acceptance of an article from the Espérance of 
Aug. 3. Perhaps similar examples of frauds practised in Popish 
conversions may exist in our own country. If so, it would be an 
act of duty to publish them, only using every precaution to ascer- 
tain their truth and accuracy. 


Sept. 16, 1839. J. P.S. 


‘* THREE CONVERSIONS TO POPERY. 
“ Sir,— Much has been said, for some time past, upon the progress 
of [Roman] Catholicism ; but nothing has been communicated upon 
way and manner of that progress. There, however, lies the im- 
portant question. Being the pastor of a Protestant church in a 
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town eminently catholic, where unexampled efforts are continually 
made to draw away some sheep from our fold, and then leave them 
in the wilderness of popery, I am in a capacity to form a correct esti- 
mate of the nature and value of this progress. I shall state merel 
facts, making no comment upon them. If any should doubt the 
exact truth of my statements, refer them to me; and I engage to 
furnish the ample means of their satisfaction. 

“*1, Ashort time ago, a Protestant woman came to ask my advice. 
She told me that, for two years she had been continually pressed by 
a priest and a female devotee [une dévote, perhaps one of those called 
sisters of charity,] to become a Catholic. Pressed by necessity, she 
had at different times accepted the loan of money, and had given 
a sort of half-promise that she would at some future time comply 
with the solicitation, though she was in her heart determined never 
to do so. She lay in; and a few days after she was required to 
make a beginning by giving her child Catholic baptism. She posi- 
tively refused. Phen the devotee pretended to renounce her wishes; 
but she pointed out the propriety of having the child taken to the 
civil office, to be registered according to law, and she undertook this 
trouble. In a short time she came back exulting, and, laying 
the child upon the mother’s bed, said, your little girl is now a 
Catholic ;  ™ has just been baptized. 

*¢ 2. About the same time, a man of my church came to me in ex- 
treme distress, asking my advice and assistance. He had been long 
absent; and during the time his wife had formed a criminal con- 
nexion. She wished to get rid of her two children; and for that 
purpose, she had been more than once upon the point of yielding to 
the solicitations to her to make them Catholics. In fact she had 
done all that was in her power; the resistance having come from the 
children themselves. Some days after, this man came again, and 
informed me that the wretched woman had sunk to the lowest depth 
of immorality. In consequence of her course of infamy, she had 
been arrested by the police: but, upon her application to a high 
dignitary of the Romish church, she got admission into a lying-in 
hospital. The two children were taken away. Every day a priest 
came to this woman’s bed-side to strengthen her good dispositions. 
But now, said my parishioner to me, I must tell you all; my wife 
never was a Protestant; she is the niece of a Roman Catholic 
clergyman: my children only belong to my communion. I desired 
the man to write the whole truth to the bishop. He did so; but the 
bishop never took any notice. The woman was (as they call it) 
instructed and confessed, and then received into her uncle’s church. 

“« 3. A young Protestant woman, of simple heart and well-inclined 
to divine things, was a servant in a very zealous Roman Catholic 
family, where she was continually surrounded by other servants more 
zealous still. I need not say that she was intreated, solicited, teazed, 
and almost tormented, to enter into the pale of the church ‘ out of 
which is no salvation.’ She was proof against all; her heart was 
upright: and as it became evident that all the promises and all the 
other methods of seduction which were employed were in vain, ano- 
ther plan was devised. Her fellow-servants lent her books, full of 
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horrid tales about the devil, hell, St Anthony, &c. At last, in the 
absence of the heads of the family, a master-stroke was determined 
upon. The young girl had gone to rest, and was fast asleep; when 
suddenly she was awaked, and, by phosphoric lights, figures of 
Satan and his infernal attendants were presented to her view, in 
the midst of the surrounding darkness; with every thing calculated 
to terrify her excited imagination. The poor young woman could 
not bear this. She was thrown into the depth of agony; and, the 
next morning, in the sight of a multitude of people, she plunged into 
the canal which runs through the town. Happily she was got out, 
and restored to life ; but to what a life!—Her reason was gone, and 
she was taken to the place for the insane. 
“ And these are conversions to Catholicism !” 





ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF HOME MISSIONARY AGENTS AS 
EVANGELISTS. 


( To the Editor.) 


TuEre is one point connected with the proposed plan of Home 
Missions, to be undertaken by the Congregational Union, to 
which it seems desirable to draw the attention of the students of 
New Testament history and church order. It is proposed to em- 
ploy agents for preaching the gospel from place to place, under the 
name of evangelists. Are these to be ne as holding the 
same place as the evangelists of the apostolic age, in all respects, 
save their extraordinary endowments? and if so, how are they to be 
appointed so as to agree with primitive practice? Or is the name 
to be used only as a convenient appellation for our home mission- 
aries? If this latter supposition be correct, it would appear to the 
writer that we might as well term them apostles, which signifies 
missionaries, as evangelists, because they are to be preachers of the 
gospel. Would not this be a suitable time to open a friendly dis- 
cussion, for which the pages of your Magazine are, perhaps, the 
most appropriate medium, respecting the permanency of the office of 
the ancient evangelist? We find it generally taken for granted that 
the office was temporary and extraordinary, and did not belong to 
the necessary organization of christian churches. So late as your 
number for May, in an excellent discourse by Dr. Halley, on the 
Pastoral Office, this theory is plainly asserted, but scarcely a shadow 
of a proof is adduced in its support. It would, the writer thinks, 
greatly conduce to the general welfare of the Congregational body, 
and, indeed, of the church at large, were the nature and duration of 
the evangelist’s office discussed in a manner as satisfactory as that 
in which Dr. H. has examined and vindicated the claims of the 
pastoral office, so as to settle beyond dispute, whether we are still 
furnished with an office of divine institution and authority for carry- 
ing out the designs of God in the redemption of a lost world, and 
for fulfilling the last command of the Redeemer to his church, or 
are left to accomplish both by the contrivances of human wisdom 
and the devices of our own expediency ? 
Zeta, 
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Oct. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS, 


Sung in the’ Valedictory Services at Castle-Green Chapel, August 22, 1839, on 
the Departure of the Rev. Dr Beman, from Bristol to America. 


HYMN I. 


Gop of love, of truth, and power, 
Look upon us from on high ; 
Heav’nly blessings on us shower, 
While in pray’r we venture nigh. 
At thy footstool 
Now our ev’ry want supply. 


Hear our fervent supplications, 
Jesus, for our christian friend ; 
Let thy Spirit’s consolations 
All his heart’s desires transcend: 
He’s thy servant ; 
Him we to thy care commend. 


Let thy gracious presence cheer him 
Through his journey o’er the deep ; 
ae can harm while Thou art near 
im— 
Thou, whose eyelids never sleep. 
Israel’s Saviour 
Will his servant safely keep. 
Henceforth let thy Holy Spirit 
Fill and purify his breast ; 
After death may he inherit 
Bliss divine and endless rest : 
With thy favour 
Blest, unutterably blest. 


HYMN II. 


Messtan! Prince of Peace! appear ; 
Let this be the accepted hour ; 

The kingdom of thy grace bring near, 
In all its plenitude and pow’r. 


Let all thy churches, through the world, 
In bonds of amity unite, 

And bigotry and strife be hurl’d, 
With their fell trains, to endless night, 


Soon shall thy peaceful heralds fly 
Thro’ all the world, at thy command; 
America and Britain vie 
Tospread thy truth through ev’ry land, 


Nations shall then in concord dwell,— 
Shall friendship’s sacred laws main- 
tain ; 
And all mankind shall join to swell 
The triumphs of thy bloodless reign. 


HYMN III. 


FarewE.t, Herald of Salvation ! 
Seek again thy native land ; 
Go, resume thy wonted station ; 
Go, and all hell’s pow’rs withstand ; 
There, like Aaron, 
*Twixt the dead and living stand. 
To the Saviour point the dying, 
Bid them look on him, and live ; 
On His precious blood relying, 
Plead His promise to forgive : 
He is faithful,— 
He will grace and glory give. 


Carry with thee to thy nation 
Our best wishes for its weal,— 
To each church our salutation, 
Whom may God the Spirit seal, 
And from henceforth 
Fill them all with holy zeal. 

May Jenovan’s grace attend thee, 
May His face upon thee shine, 
May He from all harm defend thee. 

Grant thee health and peace divine, 
May the blessing 
Of the Tarune Gop be thine. 


HYMN IV. 


Brotuer and Friend, farewell ! 
Jehovah be thy guide. 

Whilst journeying to thy distant home, 
Far o’er the Atlantic tide. 

Herald of love, farewell ! 
Speed safely to that shore 

To which our Pilgrim Fathers first 
The Saviour’s message bore. 

Now well may English hearts 
With noble vigour leap, 

From seed, in doubt and trouble sown, 
Such glorious fruit to reap. 

War once unsheath’d its sword, 
And lit its hellish brand ; 

Now Christian Soldiers, we unite 
And strive for Canaan’s land. 


One glorious work is ours ; 
One object—holy, high! 
One faith ; one kingdom to extend ; 
One Lord to glorify! 
Union ! let every land 
With joyful voice proclaim ; 
For Saints, though oceans roll between, 
Are one in Jesu’s name. 
Go o’er the waters wild ; 
Again we ne’er may meet, 
’Till startled nations hear the cry;— 
“ Come to the Judgment Seat! 
Then may our new-born powers 
The mighty anthem swell, 
Of praise to Him, who once wasslain;— 
Brother and Friend, farewell ! 





Statistics of Popery, §c. 


REVIEW. 


Statistics of Popery. London: Published for the Reformation 
Society. Fraser, Regent Street, 1839. 


We have heard much, and we have read much of the increase of 
Romanism in our Protestant land; we have endeavoured dispassion- 
ately to consider the statements made upon this subject by both 
Catholic and Protestant writers, and have been at some pains to 
arrive at a just conclusion; and we now express an opinion which 
has been well weighed, that though there has been exaggeration, 
and though we see no reason for the fears of those to whose excited 
imagination Smithfield again bristles with faggots, and glares with fire, 
yet it is true that Popery is reviving in the realm. We not only 
believe that, within the last few years, it has rapidly extended, but 
that there is high probability of its being still more largely propagated, 
nor will it occasion surprise to us if, in course of time, Romanism 
takes its place as one of our most powerful sects. We do not think 
ourselves alarmists, neither do we meddle with unfulfilled prophecy, 
from which some have inferred a renewal of the ancient power of the 
papal church ; the opinion we have expressed is soberly founded upon 
unquestionable facts, the signs of the times, and the common ten- 
dencies of human nature. Let it be premised, however, that we 
by no means think that Popery will be aggrandized at the expense of 
genuine Protestantism, but that the number of its adherents will 
be swelled by those who, with all their boasted Anglicanism, are 
already Papist in almost every thing but the name. With the exception 
of a few Wesleyaus, we know of no conversions to the Romish faith 
from the ranks of orthodox nonconformity ; there may have been, but 
as far as our means of information extend, we know of none; almost 
all recent adhesions have come from the fold of the establishment. 
The following converts have attracted notice—the Hon. and Rev. G. 
Spencer; Sir Charles Wolseley and his son; Ambrose Lisle Phillips, 
Esq. Deputy Lieutenant of the County of Leicester; a daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Newton, Secretary of the Wesleyan Conference ; 
alady who, in a recent pamphlet, entitled Recollections of a Convert, 
dated St. Benedict’s Priory, near Lichfield, thus parades her parent- 
age—“* My father was grandson to the Dukes of Marlborough and 
St. Alban’s, my mother was Countess Jenison Walworth ;” and 
Mr. W. A. Pugin, Professor of Ecclesiastical Architecture at St. 
Mary’s College, Oscot. 


The following statistics will show the increase of Popery: 
N.8. VOL. II. 4R 
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Number of chapels in England and Walesin 1792 — 35 
Ditto Ditto 1824 — 357 
Ditto Ditto 1839 — 453* 

Number of chapels in Scotland in. . 1829 — 51 
Ditto Ditto 1839 — 79 

Number of Catholics in Great Britain, ob- 

tained by order of the House of Lords in 1767 ~— 67,916 
Ditto Ditto 1780 — 69,876 

Probable number in . : , ‘ . 1839 — 2,000,000 

Influx from Ireland will not altogether account for this increase; 
facts tell us that there has been proselytism as well as augmented 
population; and we shall now advert to the causes which have 
rendered the proselytism successful. 

I. We allude to the awakened zeal of the Roman Catholic body. 
Ever since the close of the long continental war, we have been sitting 
under our own vine and fig-tree, none daring, as far as foreign powers 
are concerned, to make us afraid. In the absence of those stimulants, 
with which the public mind was supplied from abroad, men have been 
looking for them in their own immediate circle, and ample opportunity 
has been afforded for the consideration of questions of home policy, of 
native, civil, and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Both civilians, and 
the clerical and lay members of the religious world, have been roused 
from a state of torpor with reference to the interests of their respective 
parties ; and many, under the influence of a nobler feeling than that of 
sectarian bias, even the wisdom that is from above, have been led 
to set their house in order, and to contemplate its increased security 
and extension. We are living in an age of great mental excitement 
and activity, and modern Catholicism has imbibed the tone of the 
times; it has caught the aggressive spirit ; it has become one of the 
many movement parties around us; it is no longer the tame vapid 
thing it was at the commencement of the century, and what, too, in no 
inconsiderable degree, episcopalianism and dissent then were ; zeal for 
improvement has descended upon its members, which has produced 


* Itis remarkable, that while the number of Roman Catholic chapels is stated 
at 453 ; they have only registered 197 for the celebration of marriage. The dis- 
proportion between the computed number of Protestant dissenting chapels, and 
that which the registration for marriages supplies may, as we have recently 
shown, be easily accounted for.+ Similar causes, however, are not in operation 
amongst the Roman Catholics. They are not troubled with dissenting scruples. 
“ Matrimony,” they say, “‘ is truly and properly one of the seven sacraments of 
the evangelical law, instituted by Christ our Lord,” consequently, wherever there 
is a congregation of marriageable folk, there, we believe, they have obtained 
the legal right to celebrate this sacrament. We presume, therefore, that of the 
remaining 256 chapels, the great majority are private, connected with the 
residences of the Roman Catholic gentry, large schools, &c. where a priest 
resides as domestic chaplain and confessor, but where no considerable number 
of persons beyond the household attend. These, however, are the outposts of 
an active, though cautious enemy, whose movements demand the vigilant notice 
of the sincere Protestants who reside in their respective neighbourhoods.— Editor. 


t Vide Congregational Magazine for September, pp. 586—590. 
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attempts to enlarge and multiply their outposts, and to push beyond 
their ancient landmarks. Hence the erection of new places of worship, 
the founding of schools, the establishment of monasteries, the forma- 
tion of the Catholic Institute, the publication of the Dublin Review, 
and other measures, which indicate that the Catholic body not only 
exists, but is exerting its energies, and trying its powers. And do we 
blame the Romanists for this? Would we coerce them? No! much 
as we wish that they had a zeal according to knowledge, we cheerfully 
surrender to them a right we claim for ourselves, that of propagating, by 
all legitimate means, the principles they adopt; and were we Earl 
Shrewsbury to-morrow, entertaining the views he does, believing in 
the importance of magnificent religious worship, we would at once set 
about raising an edifice which should rival Canterbury or York. 

ll. The removal of the civil disabilities of the Romanists must also 
beconsidered. It is vain to deny but that the old penal laws operated 
as a check to keep Popery in this country in a limited sphere, and to 
prevent propagandism being attempted with much success. The 
higher orders, and, in fact, all classes of the worldly-minded and 
vain-glorious, comprising an overwhelming majority in the community, 
could look with little favour upon what was shut out from all influence 
in the state, or at least with that degree of favour which would be 
necessary to lead them to enter within its pale. The repeal of the 
penal laws was then the removal of a barrier out of the way of those 
who secretly sympathised with Catholicism, because of its venerable 
antiquity, imposing rites, and bodily service, easy to be rendered 
in comparison with that habitual discipline of the mind which en- 
lightened Christianity demands, but who had kept aloof from it 
80 long as it remained shorn of the ‘* purple and fine linen” connected 
with the court, the senate, and the bar. Now that these honours are 
attainable, the Romanist enters upon the work of proselytism upon 
equal terms, humanly speaking, with other parties; and when we 
call to mind the fondness of unenlightened men for the ancient and 
gorgeous in preference to the new and simple, the removal of civil 
disabilities can only be regarded as tending to facilitate the designs 
of Rome, and to gain for her recruiting parties a welcome reception 
among the friends of formalism and show. Let it be remembered, 
that upon the last establishment of Protestantism in the reign of 
Elizabeth, almost all the inferior beneficed clergymen accommodated 
themselves to the faith of the queen ; out of 9400 parochial benetices, 
only 243 incumbents turned out; and we have an instance of the 
influential operation of apprehended pains and penalties upon those 
who know nothing of religion beyond its name and profession. We 
are aware that the question will now be asked, whether the Duke 
of Wellington’s Relief Bill was a wise measure; but this is too large a 
question for us here to discuss, and is beside the subject upon which we 
are treating. In brief, we hold it to have been just and politic, because 
we believe it unjust to persecute any man for religious opinion, 
and always impolitic to do what is unjust. In assigning, however, 
the abrogation of the penal laws as one cause of the recent prosperity 

Popery, we are bold to affirm that it has added more to its apparent 

n to its real strength; those upon whom it has operated, or will 

4R2 
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operate, were already papists in heart ; its only effect has been, and will 
be, to diminish the number of hypocrites, to take away the mask from the 
religious world, and to present its members in their proper dress, 
and under their rightful appellation, ‘‘ a spectacle to men and to 
angels.” 

I1I. The new aspect which Popery in our country has assumed 
deserves consideration. Every one who has read the page of history 
knows that with intolerance and persecution, to an appalling extent, 
the Romish church is chargeable—that the maxim, sie volo, sic jubeo, 
stat pro ratione voluntas, has been acted upon for ages by the 
occupiers of the papal chair ; and that for disputing the decrees of the 
Vatican, and preferring the word of God as a rule of faith and 
practice, thousands have been hurried to the rack and to the fire. Inthe 
application of power to persecution, the Church of Rome does not indeed 
stand alone; but to all sects who have obtained possession of the 
temporal sword, it may be righteously said, ‘‘ he that is without 
sin among you, let him cast the first stone.” Fhe Presbyterians were 
intolerant during their brief reign after the dissolution of the monarehy; 
the Episcopalians were so previous to that event, and have been so 
since to the present hour; nor do the annals of Romanism furnish 
many more dismal and revolting spectacles than that of Archbishop 
Laud doffing his cap, and giving God thanks, when Leighton was sen- 
tenced to have his brow branded, his nose shit, and his ears eut off. 
The wickedness perpetrated by the Court of High Commission, the 
barbarities of Sir James Turner and the Marquis of Dundee in 
Scotland, the Act of Uniformity, the Five Mile Aet, the Sehism Bill, 
and the scheme of Bishop Tomline, darkly unfolded in the life of 
Wilberforce, which Pitt approved, and which would have consigned 
every dissenting minister to a gaol, must for ever stop the lips of the 
Church of England from railing at the Church of Rome on the score of 
perseention. But an intolerant attitude is now abandoned by Roman- 
ists among us, how sincerely it is no business of ours, at the present, to 
enquire ; hence no priests preach up the innocence of breaking faith 
with heretics, and the sacred obligation of burning them when contu- 
macious ; and hence the majority of the Catholic members of the legis- 
lature are found among the staunchest advocates of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Another new distinctive phase of Popery in England is its abandon- 
ment of gross and vulgar superstitions. These have been so monstrous 
in various parts of Christendom, and are so still, as would defy belief, 
had we not the evidence of unexceptionable witnesses for their ex- 
istence, Wittemburg could once boast of a genuine fragment of 
Noah's ark, a little soot from the furnace of the three children, some 
of the wood which formed the crib of the infant Jesus, several hairs 
of St. Christopher’s beard, a piece of the true cross, a remnant of the 
garment which Joseph left in the hands of Potiphar's wife, and an eat 
of the ass on which the Saviour rode into Jerusalem. Schaffhausen 
also had the very breath which St. Joseph blew upon the mess 
Nicodemus; while Wurtemburg far eclipsed Schaffhausen, in possess- 
ing a feather from the wing of the archangel Michael—absurdities 
these which might well lead honest John Heywood to put “ the great 
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toe of the Holy Trinity” among the sacred treasures of his pardoner. 
As to decorum in outward worship, time was, when the priest who 
discarded it the most, was the greatest favourite with the populace, 
and with his brethren. Luther several times said mass at Rome, 
but the solemnity and earnestness of the Saxon monk excited the 
derision of the graceless Italians; they said seven masses before he had 
finished one. ‘* Quick! quick !” whispered one of the impatient crew, 
“send our lady her son back speedily,” alluding to the transubstantia- 
tion of the bread into the body and blood of Christ. The more absurd 
superstitions of Romanism, and some revolting indecencies may still 
be found in Ireland, and on the Continent: the traveller meets with 
-them at Leon, or Toledo, or Rheims, or Naples, or Rome; but in 
enlightened England we have no such exhibitions. Popery is, among 
us, in other attire, with its vestments, music, and incense, but without its 
bones, rags, and legends. No papal bull of grace, borne on a velvet 
cushion, is carried along our roads; no pedlar of indulgences, red 
cross in hand, visits our towns; no attendants herald his approach 
with the ery, “Open your gates! the grace of God and the holy 
father comes!” The scarlet woman has a more demure and sober 
look than when “ she glorified herself, and lived deliciously, and by 
her sorceries were all nations deceived.” 

Popery, in modern times, has also come forwards as the friend of 
learning, and the patron of science. The Romanists will indeed deny 
this to be a new feature of their church ; but though we are ready to 
admit that even-handed justice has not been dealt out to them 
by Protestant writers upon this point, yet we cannot exonerate them 
from having practically acted towards the populace upon the maxim 
that ignorance is the mother of devotion. It may be true, that 
the learning of the ancient world has become the inheritance of the 
moderns through the preserving care of the members of that commu- 
nion; that in their monastic establishments, the classic pages of 
antiquity, and the word of God itself, found a secure asylum in 
barbarous ages; yet we cannot allow Cassiodorus, Bede, Alcuin, 
or Columba, to be advanced as fair representations of the body 
to which they belonged, or Iona, Croyland, and Vivarium to be 
regarded as genuine samples of the monastic institutions. It would 
be easy to show, that while many eminent Romanists, in their private 
sentiments, have been friendly to learning, yet that, as a corporate 
body, their church has assumed an attitude of decided hostility to its 
cultivation by the people. It is plain, however, that there is now 
another spirit abroad within the papal pale, a spirit in unison with the 
thoughtful and enquiring temper of the times. Hence the red hat 
of the cardinal has descended upon the heads of Mai and Mezzofanti, 
men of profound scholastic acquirements ; hence the chair of Fisica 
sagra in one of the leading universities of Rome, the object of which is 
‘0 apply the discoveries of modern physics to the vindication of 
Scripture ; hence the lectures of Dr. Wiseman on the connexion 

tween science and revealed religion, delivered in the apartments 
of Cardinal Weld; and hence the nervous anxiety displayed by 
the Dublin Reviewers, and other writers on that side, to deliver the 
Church of Rome from the imputation of persecution in the well-known 
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case of Galileo. With reference to this last transaction, while jt 
may be granted that Galileo’s conduct was rash and provoking, and 
that some of his judges were disposed to shield him from the vengeance 
of inferior spirits, yet sure we are, that not one of them would have 
adopted Dr. Wiseman’s Persic motto to his book, without stoutly 
maintaining the church to be the right and infallible tribunal to which 
all scientific results must be brought. But the papal hierarchy 
now abandons such pretensions, unfettered enquiry into the physical 
sciences is not only permitted, but recommended by some of her 
highest ecclesiastics, and in this circumstance we see an attempt 
to conciliate the spirit of the age, by abandoning a position which, in 
enlightened minds, would excite prejudice and create hostility. 

IV. The professional consistency and orderly deportment of the Ro- 
mish clergy demands notice. From the Reformation down to a very 
recent period it has been the fashion to assign almost every event that 
has marked our annals as a nation, treasonable in spirit, and bloody in 
practice, to the priests of Rome. It may be correct that the Jesuits 
schemed against Elizabeth, and that some of them were engaged in the 
gunpowder plot, but it is utterly untrue that the order patronized the 
conspiracy, and the evidence upon which many were convicted of 
attempts against the throne of the virgin queen was so vague and 
loose, that if admitted now to be valid, every Romanist of the present 
day would incur the penalties of treason. It should be recollected 
that if Jesuits plotted against the crown and life of the first James, a 
Protestant Archbishop, Laud, plotted against the lives and liberties 
of the people under the first Charles; and if Romish priests entered 
into the views of the pretender, so did non-juring clergymen, and that 
right reverend Father in God, Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. But 
our business is not now so much with the past as with the present; 
and if called upon to pronounce an opinion of the catholic priests of 
England, justice compels us to say that they are men of orderly de- 
portment and professional consistency—aye, greater professional con- 
sistency as a body than that which attaches to the clerical body of the 
protestant episcopal church—and by this we mean their attention 
to the duties of their calling, and avoidance of those pursuits which 
the common sense of mankind hold to be incompatible with a minis- 
terial office. We know that this statement will be regarded in many 
quarters as proceeding from the prejudiced spirit of nonconformity, 
and will be unceremoniously assigned to sectarian animosity, but it's 
founded upon what our own eyes have seen and ears have heard, and 
upon the printed declarations of members of the Anglican establishment. 
At once we concede the fact that there are numbers of the protestant 
episcopal clergy, who may properly be regarded as the pride of any 
people, the glory of any church—-men of sound scholarship, fervent 
piety, and ministerial usefulness—but grossly has the Church of 
England been libelled by her own clergy, strangely has truth been 
violated by her own sons, if there are not numbers who go to their pul- 
pits coldly and hurriedly to perform a matter of indispensable business, 
and proceed to the sports of the field, the ball-room, or the theatre with 
all the eagerness of appetite. So notorious is this fact, that if we take 
up one of our popular novels, as Bulwer’s Alice, or go to the pages 
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a Tory magazine, as Blackwood’s, we find the bon vivant, or the gay 
futterer in the haunts of fashion, a protestant episcopal divine. There 
isa London journal called the Record, edited, it is said, hy two clergy- 
men,and supported chiefly by the Calvinistic evangelical clergy, in which 
the names of the reverend frequenters of balls and other assemblies are 
frequently printed in order to put down the practice. Many ecclesi- 
astics and civilians may see no harm in these things, but the serious 
thinking part of the community, both clerks and laymen, will never 
recognise the genuine successors of the Apostles in those to whom 
“the light fantastic toe” is familiar, and for proof of this beyond 
our own statement, we need but refer to the letter of George. III. toa 
dancing archbishop, and of Dr. Jebb, the late diocesan of Limerick toa 
dancing curate, both of which have been printed. Decidedly has the 
character of the Anglican clergymen been improved by the force of 
public opinion, if not some higher influence, within the last half 
century, for going back but a short space of time, professional con- 
sistency was the exception and not the rule among them. No severer 
censure was ever pronounced on any body of men, than that which Sou- 
they passed upon the ministers of his own church, when he expressed 
the hope to Wilberforce, that the next generation would have tewer 
“ marrying and christening machines.” The influence of these ‘* marry- 
ing and christening machines” upon the public mind has been detri- 
mental to their order—it has alienated the affections and forfeited the 
respect of the people—while it has operated favourably for the Romish 


priesthood, for no one has ever heard in our day of one of their bishops 
being called to account by his superiors for his fashionable life, as we 
know Archbishop Cornwallis was by the monarch for a rout in Lam- 
beth palace, nor are the inferior papal clergy among us found at the 
concert, the chase, the race-course, or the theutre. * 

V. We now allude, and this is the most material point to be con- 


* We fortify our remarks under this head with the following quotations from 
Church of England authorities of the present day in high favour with the 
Editor of the Christian Observer—therefore unexceptionable witnesses. 

“The Church of England is menaced, more than menaced, by those of her 
own ministers who, forgetting whom they serve, maintain an unspiritual and 
unclerical commerce with the world.”— p. 97. 

“The Church of England is less in danger from the want of orthodoxy of 
Opinions in her ministers, than from the want of a spirituality substantiated in 
consistency of behaviour.””-—p. 103. 

“A day passed at any country village without particular enquiry, will 
usually let the stranger, if he is an observer of these things, into the secret of 
the real state of the case. If the pastoral function is in abeyance, then the 
misery, pollution, and blasphemy that meet him at every turn, will speedily 
inform him of that fact; and how well the authorised dispenser of God's 
word and sacraments, hunts, shoots, dances, and denounces methodism and 
saintship.—p. 104. 

“There would be little difficulty in making good the assertion, that the 
Greatest evil under which the Church has groaned, has been the want of a 
Rane ninded and devoted clergy in all her parishes, a clergy sound in 

rine, pure in life, unworldly in spirit, and respectable, if not distinguished 
for intellect and learning.”—p. 72.—The Call upon the Church considered in 


two Essays. By W. Roberts, Esq. M. A. and the Rev. W. Nicholson, M. A. 
London, 1838. b 
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sidered, to the semi-papal character of the Church of England. Man 
will doubtless be startled at the supposition that any affinity exists 
between the Anglican and Roman communions,-and they will trium. 
phantly refer to the oft-repeated cry of ‘*‘ No Popery” with which the 
land has rung to disprove it, but it will be no difficult matter to show 
that the cry has resulted from political feeling on the part of the 
English establishment, and that ‘* Popery for ever” has been the ex- 
pression of its principles and practice. It was the opinion of the 
Puritans that the Reformation did not go far enough, while it was the 
opinion of Laud that it had gone too far; the former attempted to 
accomplish a forward, and the latter a retrograde movement, but both 
failed; and from the time of its final settlement under Charles II. 
down to the present, the Church of England has remained identified 
with Popery, more so than the Puritans desired, less so than Laud 
wished. In calling attention to this affinity, we must beg it to be 
distinctly understood, that we take our views of the establishment, 
from a survey of the whole of what its members have written and said, 
and not from what a fraction merely has been pleased to testify. The 
Christian Observer has zealously endeavoured to throw dust in our 
eyes by constantly appealing to the Articles and Homilies, wishing us 
to deal with his church as dutiful children are desired by naughty 
fathers to deal with them, ‘* Mark what we say and not what we do;” 
but provoking as it may be, we hold it right and fitting, to look beyond 
these venerable documents to the sentiments expressed by their exe 
pounders, thinking that by thus connecting text and comment, we 
shall best arrive at a fair judgment upon the whole subject. Thus 
then we commence the investigation. 

Episcopal Protestantism and Popery recognise the Scriptures as a 
rule of faith and practice, but both agree in setting up another au- 
thority co-ordinate with them. 

Rome says, 

“ Nothing is further from the doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church 
than to slight the Holy Scriptures.” 

“ How are Catholics to make use of them (the Scriptures) so as to discern 
truth from falsehood? They must carefully observe the rule laid down at the 
beginning of this treatise, by the holy and learned men I referred to. They are 
to interpret the divine text according to the tradition of the Catholic Church.” 
—Dr. Milner’s End of all Controversy, pp. 119. 130. 

The Church of England says, 

“The church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith; and yet it is not lawful for the church to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God’s word written ; neither may it so expound one place of 
scripture that it be repugnant to another.”— Article XX. 


This Article speaks of the settlement of outward ceremonials and 
doctrinal opinions. The settlement is to be made by the church, and 
the church here cannot mean the people, for they have no power t0 
decree a single rite, nor the clergy, for they are equally powerless, but 
the monarch for the time being in whom the power has been vested: 
The settlement is to be made in accordance with the scriptures, or not 
contrary to them. But who is to determine the sense of scripture! 
Of course the church, and thus this Article binds all who embrace ' 
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to surrender their right of private judgment, to bow to the interpreta- 
tions of the royal mind, and to submit to whatever the royal prero- 
gative in acting out its interpretations is pleased to impose. While 
therefore the church of Rome elevates the vuice of tradition to a co-or- 
dinate authority with the scriptures, the Church of England raises the 
councils of its monarch to the same unholy eminence—both bring in 
the temporal power to adjudicate in matters of faith and practice— 
and to each a door is open by which a deluge of superstitions may 
enter. For the papist cannot consistently object to the consecration 
of water, though no mention is made of it in the scriptures, because the 
authority he recognises, that of tradition, sanctions it, and the Anglican 
cannot object to the consecration of earth, because the authority he 
too recognises, that of the monarch, commands it; on the like grounds, 
the papist must submit to the use of salt and spittle in baptism, and 
the Anglican to the sign of the cross in the same rite, or of salt and 
spittle likewise if they should be enjoined—both are on the horns of a 
dilemma, either to abandon a main principle of their respective creeds, 
or to reverence, in ceremonies and faith, an ordaining power apart from 
the scriptures, as equal with them.* 

Now if we turn from the Article to the sentiments of its authorised 
expounders, and thus connect the comment with the text, we shall find 
our views of its meaning strongly supported by the great mass of 
learned and unlearned clerks. The high church party has embraced 
an overwhelming majority of the clergy since it assumed a definite 
character in the reigns of James and Charles; and these men, in 
sermons, charges, books, and pamphlets, have largely insisted upon 
the right of the temporal power to ordain what subjects should believe 
and practise. What was the offence of the Puritans, the Non- 
conformists, the Scotch Covenanters, and the early Methodists, but 
their presuming to derive their religious opinions direct from the scrip- 
tures, and refusing to take the interpretation thereof which the crown 
had sanctioned, and the parliament had endowed? Another authority 
beside God’s word had been set up, and all loyal Englishmen had 
been commanded to fall down and worship it, under pain of being cast 
into a seven times heated fiery furnace of afflictions. Broadly has 
this power, rival to the scriptures, been brought before the rude and 
ignorant peasantry of the land; and controversialists have had re- 
course to its armoury when at a loss for spiritual weapons with which 
to fight their battles. When Mr. Scott wrote his book on baptism 
against the b@ptismal regenerationists, he, good easy man, appealed to 
the scriptures to decide the point at issue; but a higher dignitary, Dr. 

urence, Archbishop of Cashel, put him into the track which, as a true 


. Enlightened episcopalians are accustomed to look with congratulation upon 
words, “any thing that is contrary to God’s word written,” as a saving 
clause. But practically this is no saving clause at all, for the church is to judge 
t them what is contrary to the divine record, and numberless superstitions 
might be introduced, which, though opposed to the spirit of the scriptures, it 
would be difficult to prove are opposed to the letter. How would an Anglican 
that salt and spittle in baptism are contrary to God’s word written? What 
could he say IN opposition to such plain texts as “ Salt is good”—“ And he spit 
and touched his tongue ?” 
N.S VOL. 111. 48 
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son of the Church of England, he should follow. His Grace told him 
that he had mistaken the standard by which the merits of the question 
must be tried, and unceremoniously threw inspiration overboard in the 
following passage, doubtless, to Mr. Scott’s unspeakable dismay, 

“T do not ay oe unnecessarily, as it appears to me, to drag scripture into 
the contest; for the true question at issue is, not whut Scripture, but what the 
Church of — has inculcated upon the subject. Besides, to commence with 
ascertaining the proper sense of scripture upon it, is to commence with a bias 
upon the mind, which must unavoidably influence subsequent investigation.” 
— Doctrine of the Church, §c. 

Strange as this statement will appear to a dissenter, it is in ac- 
cordance with the Article we have cited, and precisely expresses the 
views held at the present hour by the great majority of the clergy. 

Dr. Hook declares, 

“If our Society merely circulated the Bible, we could not assert solely, 
on that account, that it promoted Christian knowledge.” 

“ The right of private interpretation, thanks be to God, never has been, and 
I trust never will be, held by the Church of England.” 

The Rev. H. E. Manning, preaching before his bishop in Chichester 
Cathedral, within a few yards of the grave of Chillingworth, observes, 

“She (the church) does not assert, as some of her adversaries,* blinded 
by their own zeal, either deceive themselves into believing, or else falsely accuse 
her of asserting, either that scripture is so clear as to need no interpreter, or that 
every man is able to interpret for himself.” 


The Rev. J. H. Newman states, 

“ Belief in scripture is not the foundation of belief in the Creed—It is not 
true, in fact, and never will be, that the mass of serious Christians derive their 
faith for themselves from the scriptures.” 

“No room is left for private judgment.” 

In exact harmony with these views was the conduct of those who 
took part against Dr. Hampden, embracing not only “ the Oxford 
Tract divines, and their friends, but clergymen and laymen, of very 
different sentiments, great numbers of whom went down to vote on the 
occasion.”+ Dr. Hampden was not condemned for having advanced 
any thing contrary to Divine Revelation—his opinions were not tried at 
all by inspired scripture—the infallible book was not made the judge 
of his fallible writings—the declaration signed by the clergy in “ great 
numbers” against him, simply complained that he had disregarded— 

“Those rules and principles of interpretation which have guided the 
judgments of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church in all ages of its history. 

Well might a popish writer exclaim at this proceeding, “ Is this 
Oxford or Salamanca that speaks? Is it Corpus Christi College ot 
the Sorbonne ?” ne 

Again—Episcopalian Protestantism agrees with Popery in assigning 
a saving efficacy to its outward religious observances. Baptism in the 
service-book and in the catechism of the Church of England ’ 


* Alas! has it come to this? Is Chillingworth denounced as an adversary by 
a clergyman of the same church, in the Cathedral where he lies buried! Mr. 
Manning’s reference cannot be misunderstood. We do not envy him his por 
tion—it reminds us of the brave donkey who kicked the dead lion. 
+ Christian Observer, Appendix, 1838. 
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regarded as conveying the grace of regeneration, and is thus converted 
into a saving ordinance. The priest declares to the parties bringing 
the child, after he has crossed and baptized it, 


“ Seeing, now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate, and 
grafted into the body of Christ’s church, let us give thanks to Almighty God for 
these benefits.” 

The following form of thanksgiving is then presented. 

“We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee 
to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child 
by adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy church.” 


The ritual is confirmed by the catechism, which teaches the catechu- 
men to say of his baptism, 


“ Wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.” 


The Romanists have here all that they contend for in baptism, rege- 
neration as the effect of valid administration, and Bishops Tomline, 
Marsh, and Mant, with the high-church divines, explain themselves 
upon this sacrament to their full satisfaction. 


“Those who are baptized are immediately translated from the curse of Adam 
to the grace of Christ, the original guilt which they brought into the world is 
mystically wiped away, and they receive forgiveness of the actual sins which 
they themselves have committed: they become reconciled to God, partakers of 
the Holy Gho&t, and heirs of eternal happiness.”—omline’s Refutation, Sc. 
p. 83. 


Mr. Scott, in reply to this, observed, if such be the doctrine of 
Protestants, in what do they differ from Papists? We answer, that 
it is not our doctrine, but that of the establishment, as expressed in its 
baptismal service, catechism, and approved by the major part of its 
divines, and that, in this respect, there is no difference in sentiment 
between it and Rome. 

The office of confirmation brings the bishop into contact with a 
number of young persons, publicly and solemnly to assure them of 
saving grace accruing from their baptism. He declares, 

“Almighty and ever-living God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy 
servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them forgiveness of 
all their sins,” 

Then he lays his hand upon the head of each, and 

“ 
him 

But still more closely does episcopal Anglicanism tread upon the 
heels of Romanism, in its office for the visitation of the sick. Roman- 
ism assumes the power of granting absolution to the penitent confessor, 
and Anglicanism does the same. After the sick man has declared his 
assent to the articles of the creed, and professed his repentance and 
charity with all men, the priests of both churches are then to proceed 
toabsolve the transgressor, in the following words : 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ absolve thee; and I, by his authority, absolve thee 


thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” —Church of Rome, 


Certifies him by that sign, of God’s favour and gracious goodness towards 


482 
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“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power with his church to absolve all 
sinners who truly repent and believe on him, of his great mercy forgive thee 
thine offences ; and by his authority committed unto me, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins, in the name, &c.”—Church of England. 

As to the opinions current in the Church of England respecting the 
Eucharist, they have a strong affinity to the Romanist notions. The 
late Mr. Knox has well stated the difference of sentiment as to this 
sacrament existing among the separatists from Rome. 


‘Is the blessing to be expected in the Eucharist by qualified receivers a mere 
communication of the ordinary grace of God, obtained in the same purely 
inward and mental manner, as in other exercises of devotion; or, is there in this 
holy sacrament, a peculiar effluence of supernatural grace, mysteriously united 
with the consecrated symbols, so as to make them the vehicles of heavenly bene- 
diction to the capable communicant?”’ 


Mr. Knox was of opinion, that 
‘*¢ The consecrated symbols in the Eucharist are not merely signs and pledges 
of a concomitant blessing, but (as the old church taught, and as Dr. Butt urges 


against Waterland) the actual vehicles through which the blessing is conveyed.” 
— Letter to Jebb. 


This, as Knox writes, was the faith of the divines of the ‘ old church” 
of England, and it has been universally held by the non-evangelical 
school, many roundly asserting that the grace mysteriously residing in 
the Eucharistic elements after consecration comes through the admi- 
nistrator, and is imparted to the partaker, simply on account of his 
partaking from valid hands. Hence the Eucharist has been regarded 
in a manner savouring much of Roman superstition. 


“* We put it in the number of sacred things, or sacrifices, (the Eucharist being 
itself a sacred mystery), whereof the remnants ought to be consumed with fire.” 
— Bishop Cosin. 

Dr. Hook has poured forth the remnant of the wine upon the floor of 
his church at Leeds, with some qualms of conscience, at not subjecting 
it toa fiery ordeal. The Exeter prelate has also spoken of the sacra- 
ment as a “sacrifice!” and the divines of Oxford tell us, that those 
ministers who are qualified to ‘impart the Trinity” in baptism, 
so consecrate the bread and wine in the Eucharist, that even an 
“ insensible person” having them placed in his mouth, eats and drinks 
Christ’s body and blood, though he does not discern them. 

Again, passing by the following items of affinity, praying for the 
dead, the power of the bishops to dispense the Holy Ghost, and 
the apostolic succession; we remark, that episcopalian Protestantism 
agrees with popery in magnifying rites and ceremonies to the detti- 
ment of practical godliness. Rome pronounces those in a saved 
condition, who go to confession, attend mass, and receive extreme 
unction. Anglicanism regenerates the baptised, makes public decla- 
ration that the regeneration has been effected in confirmation, @ 
asserts their eternal blessedness at their burial; both systems elevate 
attention to their ceremonies above practical and experimental religion. 
To an awful extent was this done during the reigns of Anne and the 
first three Georges by the English clergy and their sermons; © 
an awful extent is it now done wherever the parish priest is not 
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mally under the influence of the gospel; the glorious verities 
of divine truth are hid from the people, and nothing comes from the 
pulpit but a cold recommendation of the severer virtues of sobriety, 
chastity, and frugality, or an enforcement of that crowning virtue of 
all, a sabbath attendance at church, and a cordial dislike to the 
meeting. What bitter hostility has experimental religion encountered 
at reverend and right reverend hands! We were lately looking over 
a volume of Miss Seward’s Letters, and met with the following precious 
morsel, addressed to a divine of her day. 


“Recently, and for the third time, have I perused your late admirable work. 
How happily have you removed that dire impediment to rational faith, the 
doctrine of original sin, which the revived Calvinistic school, of which Mr. 
Wilberforce is the head, so injudiciously presses upon the attention of the 
public.”—To the Rev. R. Fellowes. 


In 1819, the zeal and useful labours of the Wesleyans were thus 
treated : 


“ The only credentials to which they venture to refer, are the narratives of the 
calls they affect to have received from heaven to dispense the consolations of 
Methodism to a degenerate world, and the register of unhappy beings in whom 
their unwearied efforts have produced an instantaneous conversion; a conver- 
sion which, in the estimation of all who retain possession of their sober faculties, 
can be designated by no other terms, than a sudden advancement from weak- 
ness to fanaticism, or from folly to madness.” —Rev. Latham Wainwright. 


We hold, then, episcopal Protestantism to be semi-papal in its 
character, and something more; and if our convictions upon this 
point wanted strengthening, we could strengthen them by a bishop's 
authority, for Lowth has told us that ‘ the reformation from Popery in 
the Church of England has stopped in the midway.” In fact, so near 
together are Canterbury and Rome, that in 1718, Dr. Dupin and 
Archbishop Wake were in correspondence about the two churches 
becoming one fold. Even less than twenty years ago, the Rev. J. P. 
Lawson did not consider a cardinal’s hat so bad a thing as we, in our 
simplicity, have been led to imagine, for writing the life of Laud, who 
had one offered him, he observes, ‘‘ the acceptance of the hat would 
not have been derogatory.” A respectable Roman Catholic writer 
thus expresses himself upon the subject of which we have been 
treating : 

“Of all Protestant churches, the national Church of England most nearly 
resembles the Church of Rome. It has retained much of the dogma, and 
much of the discipline of Roman Catholics. Down to the sub-deacon it has 
retained the whole of their hierarchy ; and, like them, has its deans, rural deans, 
chapters, prebends, archdeacons, rectors, and vicars ; a liturgy taken, in a great 
measure, from the Roman Catholic liturgy, and composed, like that, of psalms, 
canticles, the three creeds, litanies, epistles, gospels, prayers, and responses. 
Both churches have the sacrament of baptism, and the Eucharist, the absolution 
of the sick, the burial service, the sign of the cross in baptism, the reservation 
of confirmation, and order to bishops, the difference of episcopal and sacerdotal 
dress, feasts, and fasts. Without adopting all the general councils of the 
Church of ome, the Church of England has adopted the first four of them ; 
and without acknowledging the authority of the other councils, or the authority 
of the early fathers, the English divines of the established church, allow them to 
be entitled to a high degree of respect. On the important article of the Eucha- 
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rist, the language of the thirty-nine articles sounds very like the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome.”— Butler’s Life of Grotius, 


VI. We remark, finally and briefly, upon the tenets and designs of 
the Oxford party. We noticed, some time ago, in a former article, the 
opinions held by this party upon apostolic succession ; and since that 
period they have been pursuing a headlong march towards a full and 
cordial reconciliation with the Romish Church. Wee shall now string 
together, from their writings, a few records of the sentiments they 
have broached, without making any comments upon them. 


Supremacy of Rome. 


<¢ Either the Bishop of Rome has really a claim upon our deference, or he has 
not; so it will be urged; and our safe argument at the present day will be, in 
waiving the question altogether, and saying that if he has, according to the 
primitive rule, ever so much authority, (and that he has some, e. g. a precedence 
over other bishops, need not be denied,) that it is, in matter of fact, suspended, 
and in abeyance.”— Tracts for the Times, 71. 

“ Considering the high gifts and strong claims of the Church of Rome, and 
its dependance on our admiration, reverence, love, and gratitude, how could we 
withstand it as we do, how could we refrain from being melted into tenderness, 
and rushing into communion with it, but for the word of truth itself.”— 
Tract 24. 

“Tt has sufficient claims on our filial devotion and love.” —Tract 71. 

* Rome was our mother, through whom we were won to Christ.” — Tract 77, 


Insufficiency of Scripture. 

“Scripture and tradition, taken together, are the joint rule of faith.”"~ 
Tract 73. 

“ The sacred volume was never intended, and is not adapted, to teach us our 
creed.” — Newman's History of the Arians, p. 56. 

‘¢ The argument of ultra-protestantism may be taken, and, we may say, ‘the 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible,’ but this is an unthankful rejection of (tradition) 
another great gift, equally from Ged.” — ‘Tract 71. 

“ Our church adheres to a double rule, scripture and Catholic tradition ; and 
considers that in all matters necessary to salvation, both safeguards are vouch- 
safed to us, and both the church's judgment and private judgment superseded. 
— Newman's Lectures, p. 326. 

“ We have as little warrant for rejecting ancient consent, as for rejecting 
scripture itself.” — Newman, dit. p. 325. 

“ Scripture does not teach us the Trinity and the incarnation as the Atha- 
nasian creed does—scripture was never intended to teach doctrine to the 
many.”— Newman, dit. pp. 188, 189. ond 

“ Your trumpery principle about the scripture being the sole rule of faith in 
fundamentals, I nauseate the word.”— Froude’s Remains. 


The Sacrament, 

“ The sacraments, not preaching, are the sources of divine grace.”—Adeer. 
to Tracts, Vol. 1. 

‘I should like to know why you flinch from saying that the power of 
making the body and blood of Christ is vested in the successors of the Apostles. 
— Froude, p. 326. ; 

“The only church in this realm which has a right to be quite sure that it has 
the Lord’s body to give to his people.””— Tract 4. 


Praying for the Dead. 


“ Why should we take upon ourselves to say that they (the dead in Christ) 
who are his members as well as we, have no interest in this, which is offered as 
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a memorial for all? Or why should men think it an unhappiness or imperfec- 
tion, that they should obtain additional joys and satisfactions thereby ?” 
—Tract 81. 

“The Church of England nowhere restrains her children from praying for 
their departed friends.” —Pusey’s Earnest Remonstrance, p. 22. 


Monachism. 


“Tt has lately come into my head, that the present state of things in England, 
makes an opening for reviving the monastic system.”— Froude, p. 322. 

“T conceive you must have dissent or monachism in a christian country ; 
so make your choice.” — British Magazine. 


Adoration of the Virgin and the Saints. 

“The Tridentine decree declares that it is good and useful, suppliantly to 
invoke the saints, and that images of Christ and the blessed Virgin, and 
the other saints, should receive due honour and veneration,—words which 
themselves go to the very verge of what could be received by the cautious 
Christian, though possibly admitting of a honest interpretation.” — Tract 71. 

“TI think people are injudicious who talk against Roman Catholics for wor- 
shipping saints, and honouring the virgin and images, &c. These things may 
perhaps be idolatrous. I cannot make up my mind about it.”— Froude, p. 294. 

“Grant, O Lord, we beseech thee, that we thy servants may ever prosper in 

tual health of body and mind, and by the glorious intercession of the 
Blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, may be delivered from present sadness and enjoy 


eternal bliss.” 
“Holy Mary, and all the saints intercede for us to the Lord, that we may 


be worthy of his keep and salvation, who liveth and reigneth, world without 


“Therefore I beseech thee, Blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, the blessed 
Michael Archangel, the blessed John Baptist, the Holy Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, all saints, and thee, my Father, to pray the Lord our God for me.” 

“ Blessed Lawrence, Martyr of Christ, intercede for us,” 

“Let us keep Vigil on the Sabbath with the blessed Apostle Peter, whose 
deeds of grace working together with our prayers, we may obtain what we seek, 


through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“ May he whose festival we keep (Lawrence) intercede for us to the Lord.” 


Here then we have a number of men who still remain in the Protes- 
tant episcopal church, but who have renounced the principles of the 
Reformation which made it Protestant—they have abjured the faith 
for which the blood of the Marian martyrs flowed—they have avowedly 
adopted those distinctive opinions which lie at the root and core of 
the papal system—they have openly proclaimed Rome to be their 
mother, and only has she to give them a few cakes and sweetmeats to 
win them back to her arms. We have an opinion as to the secret 
spring which originated this new school of theology at Oxford. These 
divines have had wit enough to discover, that in their struggle with 
dissent they must be beat in the end, continuing to carry on the con- 
test upon scripture ground alone—they have looked around them, 
therefore, to find a position more advantageous to their cause—they 
have seen Rome pleading apostolic descent, the voice of tradition, and 
the consent of fathers, for her rites and dogmas—and they have 
hurried for shelter to an enclosure so inviting, where all that is un- 
scriptural is allowed to walk abroad, if church authority is fh its favour, 
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with the same freedom and commanding attitude, as though the 
majesty of inspiration had spoken in its behalf. However then the 
church of Rome has increased among us, or is increasing, or will in. 
crease, we hold the Church of England responsible for it. She has not 
given to the people, only partially, that gospel which was given to her, 
when the reformers put the Bible into her hands; she has taught 
Popery by her constitution, sacraments, rites, and divinity; she has 
kept the mass of the nation under her influence, so ignorant of spi- 
ritual religion, and so familiar with high notions of church authority 
and priestly power, that Rome has little else to do to make converts, 
when external circumstances are favourable, than to venture upon the 
attempt; and now that external circumstances are favourable, the 
Romanists zealous, their vulgar superstitions abandoned or concealed, 
the scholastic and scientific temper of the age respected by them, and 
their own principles avowed and advocated by the Puseyite clan, itis 
no matter of marvel to us that the Vatican should filch from Lambeth, 
The principles of Anglicanism, left to flow freely and unfettered, 
inevitably shape their course towards the gulf of the papacy; and 
now that so many hands are at work, removing obstructions, and pre- 
paring an open channel for the two churches to meet, our Episcopalian 
friends must not be surprised, if a stream of their adherents should 
part company with them, and pass over into the communion of Rome. 
The following statement truly describes the practical working of high 
Church-of-Englandism :— 


“ The late Mr. Vaughan, of Leicester, was ever most assiduous in preaching 
to his Protestant flock, on the high church doctrine of authority in matters of 
faith, on the sin of dissent, and the uusafety of those who submitted and adhered 
not to the church ; and the consequence was, that several of his congregation, 
convinced by his arguments, but following them up to their real conclusions, 
passed over to the Catholic faith, and became zealous members of our holy 
religion. We had the pleasure of being acquainted with one who for years had 
exercised the ministry in the Established religion, but became a convert to the 
truth, and, in his old age, took orders in our church. We asked him, on one 
occasion, by what course he had been brought to embrace our religion, with so 
many sacrifices, He informed us, that he had always been a zealous high 
churchman, and had studied, and had held the opinions of the old English 
divines, He had thus firmly upheld the authority of the church ; he had be 
lieved in the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the blessed Eucharist; 
he had regretted the destruction of ceremony and religious symbols in worship, 
and had fully satisfied himself, on the authority of his leaders, that many 
Catholic practices, usually much decried, were blameless, and might be even 
salutary. His religious principles being thus formed upon the doctrines of that 
school, he could not avoid noticing that, practically, they were not held by the 
church in which he had learnt them; he looked around him for some place 
where they might be found, and, to his astonishment, discovered, that among 
Catholics his theory of Christianity alone existed in a perfect and harmomious 
scheme. He had little or nothing to change ; he merely transferred his allegiance 
from a party to a church, and became a Catholic that he might remain a cons 
Protestant !”-— Dublin Quarterly Review. 


We now close this article, and, at no distant period, we may pout 
out the path which the true friends of Protestantism in the Establish- 
ment should pursue, and the duties which passing changes, and pro- 
bable coming events, render especially incumbent upon us as dissenters. 
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The question between ourselves and Popery is in itself a very simple 
one; but papal finesse has so entangled it with a variety of topics, 
that no scanty scholarship or meagre theology will successfully 
grapple with the subject. It will not be by the clamour of Refor- 
mation Societies, but by a steady adherence to our maxim, “ the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” as the rule of 
faith, that we shall be able to cope with the adversary. 


The Wonders of Geology ; by Gideon Mantell, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Ge. $c. 2 vols. 12mo. Relfe and Fletcher. London: 1838. 


Tue title of these beautiful volumes is quite expressive of their con- 
tents; and to any one who has not become acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of geology, they will furnish a revelation of facts well fitted 
to create surprise and delight. We regard the emotion of wonder 
as favourable to devotion, when that wonder is awakened by some 
new discovery of the divine character and operations. The devo- 
tion of the holy Psalmist was constantly fed by the contemplation 
of all that was sublime or beautiful in material creation; and the 
Almighty himself employs these displays of his wisdom and power to 
cherish feelings of reverence and humility in the mind of his servant 
Job. 

Considering the zeal and success with which geology is now cul- 
tivated, and the rapidity with which its literature increases, we re- 
gard it as eminently deserving a place among the stndies of those 
who have any leisure to acquaint themselves with ‘ the works of the 
Lord, and the operations of his hands.” For this science, although, 
asascience, but in its infancy at present, can now present to the 
devout learner a splendid array of facts to ‘‘ declare the glory of the 
Lord, and show his handy work.’’ Let not the researches of the 

logist be any longer viewed with suspicion, or even with indif- 
a as if they were likely to make disclosures at variance with 
the announcement of revelation, or were unlikely to augment the 
glory of its author. Let the mistaken notion, that the scriptures as- 
sign the age of this planet, be exploded ; fet it be extensively known, 
that if modern science should tell us that recourse must be had to 
millions in computing the years of the globe, yet revelation will not 
demur to the claims; and then the believer in divine inspiration will 
find that he has acquired possession of the field which the infidel has 
often claimed as his own. 

The Lectures of Dr. Mantell are not written with the professed 
design of illustrating the perfections of God by his works; they 
belong to the department of physical science rather than to that of 
theology ; yet their author is not of that unphilosophical race of phi- 

phers who carefully avoid a reference to the great first cause, 
and studiously endeavour to exclude God from his works. On the 
contrary, he habitually takes occasion to carry up the mind in ad- 
miration of the fashioner and framer of the whole creation. Thas, 
at the close of the second Lecture, he says— 

N. 8. VOL. 111. 4T 
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«¢ Even in this early stage of our progress, we have conclusive evidence of the 
extinction of whole tribes of animals, equally admirable in their adaptation to 
the conditions in which they were placed, as the races which now exist. And 
delightful it is to the geologist, to find that this fact, which but a few years since 
was received with hesitation by most, and condemned and rejected by many, is 
now adduced by the moralist and the divine, as affording new proofs of the 
wisdom and over-ruling providence of the Eternal. Reflecting on these phenomena, 
the mind recalls the impressive exclamation of the poet, 


* My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle which still goes on 
In silence round me—the perpetual work 
Of ruy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever.’ ” Vol. i. p. 183. 


Dr. Mantell has been a student of geology, and a collector from his 
youth up, and his richly furnished museum has acquired a deserved 
celebrity throughout Europe. This collection having given rise to 
the Sussex Royal Institution, occasioned also the Lectures before us, 
and we regret to find that the career of Dr. M., as a lecturer, began 
and ended at Brighton. It is gratifying, however, to have the 

rospect of viewing these rich suits of specimens in our British 

useum, and we hope the trustees will, with as much expedition as 
may be practicable, afford us the benefit of the national purchase. 
The learner may then take these lectures as his text-book, and go to 
the Museum for its illustrations, and thus, with facility, acquire a 
very considerable knowledge of the interesting science on which they 
treat. The work embraces all the formations that are discovered, 
from the recent to the granite, and deals out facts, its ‘* wonders,” 
with a liberal hand. The vast regions of Paleontology answer to 
the call of science, and readily obey the movements of its magic 
wand. Our author himself had the honour of bringing some of 


monsters of antiquity from their hiding ee in the rock ; and he 


has given the interesting process by which he succeeded in drawing 
into the light the gigantic forms of the Iguanodon and the Hyleo- 
saurus. The Wealden formation especially having been the scene of 
his most successful researches, its fauna is described with much 
minuteness of detail, but with equal interest. 

As the museum of the geologist contains the botany and zoology 
of former ages, it is evident that its treasures cannot be appreciat 
where some knowledge of botany, conchology, and comparative 
anatomy is not possessed; the work of Dr. Mantell, however, su 
plies as much information on these subjects as is necessary for 
beginner. The reader of these Lectures also has the advantage of 
references to authors by whom the whole subject and its various 
divisions have been more fully treated. 

It is difficult to extract from a work so interesting throughout ; 
the following passage is given, as it serves to show, in a compendious 
manner, some of the results of modern investigation. é 

Before we conclude, as we now must, our notice of these pleasing 
and instructive volumes, we wish to thank their author for the ser- 
vice he has rendered to the student of geology, and to recommend 
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them as fitted to afford much assistance in acquiring the science 
which, ‘‘ in the magnitude and sublimity of the objects of which it 
treats, undoubtedly ranks in the scale of sciences next to astro- 
nomy.” 

We must also add, that the work is very beautifully illustrated by 
wood-cuts and coloured plates, and that in the frontispiece, giving the 
country of the Iguanodon as restored by the omnall of Martie the 
skill of the artist has been successfully employed to emblazon the 
labours of the geologist. 


“ | will embody these inductions in a more impressive form, by employing the 
metaphor of an Arabian writer, and imagining some higher intelligence from 
another sphere, to describe the physical mutations of which he may be supposed 
to have taken cognizance, from the period when the forests of Portland were 
flourishing, to the present time. Countless ages ere man was created, he might 
say, I visited these regions of the earth, and beheld a beautiful country of vast 
extent, diversified by hill and dale, with its rivulets, streams, and mighty rivers, 
flowing through fertile plains. Groves of palms and ferns, and forests of coni- 
ferous trees, clothed its surface; and I saw monsters of the reptile tribe, so huge 
that nothing among the existing races can compare with them, basking on the 
banks of its rivers, and roaming through its forests; while in its fens and 
marshes were sporting thousands of crocodiles and turtles. Winged reptiles of 
strange forms shared with birds the dominion of the air, and the waters teemed 
with fishes, shells, and crustacea. And after the lapse of many ages, I again 
visited the earth ; and the country, with its innumerable dragon-forms and its 
tropical forests, all had disappeared, and an ocean had usurped their place. 
And its waters teemed with nautili, ammonites, and other cephalopoda, of races 
now extinct ; and innumerable fishes and marine reptiles. And thousands of cen- 
turies rolled by, and I returned, and lo! the ocean was gone, and dry land had 
again appeared, and it was covered with groves and forests ; but these were wholly 
different in character from those of the vanished country of the Iguanodon. 
And I beheld, quietly browsing, herds of deer of enormous size, and groups of 
elephants, mastodons, and other herbivorous animals of colossal magnitude. 
And I saw in its rivers and marshes the hippopotamus, tapir, and rhinoceros ; and 
T heard the roar of the lion and the tiger, and the yell of the hyena and the bear. 
And another epoch passed away, and I came — to the scene of my former 
contemplations ; and all the mighty forms which I had left had disappeared, the 
face of the country no longer presented the same aspect; it was broken into 
islands, and the bottom of the sea had become dry land, and what before was dry 
land had sunk beneath the waves. Herds of deer were still to be seen on the 
plains, with swine, and horses, and oxen ; and wolves in the woods and forests. 
And I heheld human beings, clad in the skins of animals, and armed with clubs 
and spears ; and they had formed themselves habitations in caves, constructed huts 
for shelter, inclosed pastures for cattle, and were endeavouring to cultivate the soil. 
Anda thousand years elapsed and I revisited the country, and a village had 

n built upon the sea-shore, and its inhabitants supported themselves by 
fishing ; and they had erected a temple on the neighbouring hill, and dedicated it 
to their patron saint. And the adjacent country was studded with towns and 
villages; and the downs were covered with flocks, and the valleys with herds, 
and the corn-fields and pastures were in a high state of cultivation, denoting an 
industrious and peaceful community. And, lastly, after an interval of many 
centuries, I arrived once more, and the village was swept away, and its site 
covered by the waves ; but in the valley and on the hills above the cliffs a beau- 
tiful city appeared, with its palaces, its temples, and its thousand edifices, and its 
streets teeming with a busy population in the highest state of civilization ; the 

4T 2 
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resort of the nobles of the land, the residence of the monarch of a mighty 
empire. And I perceived many of its intelligent inhabitants, gathering together 
the vestiges of the beings which had lived and died, and whose very forms were 
now obliterated from the face of the earth, and endeavouring, by these natural 
memorials, to trace the succession of those events of which I had been the wit- 
ness, and which had preceded the history of their race.” —Vol. i. pp. 409—412, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CILURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


SPECIAL ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES, FOR ORIGINATING PLANS FOR HOME MIS- 
SIONARY EFFORTS IN CONNEXION WITH THE UNION, 


Appointed to be held at Birmingham, on Wednesday the 9th, and Thursday the 
10th of October next. 


Tat Committee of the Union repeat the announcement of this important 
meeting, which they are anticipating and preparing for, with a mixture of anxiety 
and hope, at once demanding and encouraging fervent prayer. Their confidence 
is, that all the brethren, who may be present, will assemble much impressed 
with the importance of the object and of the occasion, and ina spirit of candour, 
wisdom and prayer. Then the blessing and presence of Christ will not be 
withheld, nor will the meeting fail to be productive of great and lasting good. 

The Committee renew their respectful and urgent invitation to the Treasurers 
and Secretaries of all District or County Associations to favour them with their 
presence, and add a particular request that they will come provided with the 
most recent and particular information respecting the Honte Missionary opera- 
tions of the Associations for which they respectively act. Copies of their last 
published Reports will be of great use. 

The following is the proposed arrangement for the proceedings : 

Tuesday evening, 8th of October, a preliminary meeting for prayer, in Carr's 
Lane Chapel, Rev. J. A. James’s; Dr. Raffles, chairman of the assembly, to 
preside and deliver an address. 

Wednesday morning, 9th of October, the meeting to assemble for conference 
in the school-room adjoining Carr’s Lane Chapel, and to be constituted by the 
chairman, with devotional exercises, at nine o'clock precisely. In the evening, 
the object of the meeting to be advocated in a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, 
in Ebenezer Chapel, the Rev. T. East's, Steelhouse Lane. 

Thursday morning, 10th of October, business to commence at the same hour, 
and in the same place and manner as on the preceding day. The sermon in the 
evening to be preached in Carr’s Lane Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Halley. Divine 
worship on each evening to commence precisely at seven o'clock. 

On each day of business, at three o’clock precisely, a plain repast will be pro- 
vided in the school-room connected with Ebenezer Chapel, Steelhouse Lane. 

_ Ministers desiring entertainment during the session of the Assembly, will, 
immediately on their arrival in Birmingham, apply to Mr. Hollingsworth, 
Draper, High Street, for introduction to the friends who will kindly receive them 
astheir guests. And if uny ministers intending to be at the meeting have un- 
avoidably or inadvertently omitted to write to Mr. James James, Bradford Street, 

ingham, as desired, announcing their intention to be present, and wish to be 
accommodated,-it will be better that they should even now write to that effect than 
“ply for accommodation without any previous notice. 


COLONIAL MISSION—APPOINTMENT OF A MISSIONARY FOR SYDNEY. 


The Rev. Dr. Ross, late of Kidderminster, has consented to undertake the 
mission to this most important town, the metropolis, as it were, and centre, to 
traffic and intelligence of the vast regions of the Pacific, as they may be 
colonized or christianized by British enterprize. The Committee of the Colonial 
, aware of the great importance of having this post adequately occupied, 

much conference and inquiry, made an urgent application to Dr. Ross to 
undertake the service. The ministerial standing and abilities, weight of cha- 
meter, and early missionary devotement of Dr. Ross, pointed hin: out to the 
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Committee as the brother to whom this enterprise should be proposed. Happily 
‘he proposal proved successful. After much prayer, thought, and consultation 
with ministerial brethren, Dr. Ross devotes himself to Sydney. The Committee 
are happy and encouraged to find this appointment meets the general and warm 
approbation of brethren whose judgment in such a case is most to be respected 
and relied on. They beg of the churches, not only the increased pecuniary 
liberality which the extending operations of the Society so urgently require, but 
their prayers for the divine blessing on undertakings so vitally connected with 
the moral and religious interests of the British colonies. 

The following truly fraternal testimony of affection and confidence in Dr. 
Ross, affords the Committee scarcely less gratification and encouragement than 
will be derived from it by their beloved brother himself. They give it to the 
public to show how their own estimate of Dr. Ross is sustained by brethren 
whose intimate knowledge of him renders their testimony of peculiar value. 

‘‘ The ministers of the Counties of Warwick and Stafford, assembled at the 
anniversary meeting of their Auxiliary Missionary Society, held in Birmingham, 
September the 11th, 1839, having been informed of the intended removal of the 
Rev. Dr. Ross, of Kidderminster, to Sydney, New South Wales, at the solici- 
tation, and under the auspices of the Colonial Missionary Society, deem it an 
act of justice, not only to their own feelings of respect and affection for a brother 
much and justly beloved, but also to his excellence, to express to him their 
sense of the great loss they and the neighbourhood will sustain by this separation, 
their deep interest in the future welfare of himself and his family, and their 
earnest een for their safe and pleasant voyage, their health and comfort in 
another hemisphere, and his own abundant success in the new sphere of his 
ministerial labours. 

‘ Signed on behalf of the ministers present, 
“ J. A. James, Chairman.” 


Dr. Ross and his family expect to sail from Piymouth in the “ Earl Grey,” 
on the 28th of October. A valedictory service, to take a fraternal leave of Dr, 
Ross, and to commend himself, and his family, and his mission to the favour of 
God, will be held in the Tabernacle, London, where the Doctor has for some 
years been a regular and welcome supply, on the evening of Friday, the 18th 
of October. Timely notice of the arrangement of the service, and of the ministers 
appointed to engage in it, will be made public. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


Our friends are, perhaps, generally acquainted with the fact that a College for 
the education of ministers in our denomination has been recently organized on a 
more enlarged foundation than heretofore, at Brecon, South Wales, and that the 
Rev. Edward Davies, formerly of Newtown, has accepted the office of Classical 
Tutor; and the Rev. Charles Nice Davies, of Norwood, the office of Theological 
Tutor. The Institution relies, in a very considerable degree, on the liberal pe- 
cuniary assistance of the Congregational Fund Board of London. When the 
numerical proportion of Dissenters to the whole population of Wales is con- 
sidered, the propriety of such a measure is obvious, and with the anticipation 
from the well known physical and moral energies of the natives of the Princi- 
pality, that Wales will eventually occupy a very prominent station among the 
nations who shall labour in the Pee te work of evangelizing the heathen 
world, it is presumed that this circumstance will be viewed by all the disciples 
of the Redeemer as forming a very important and eventful epoch to the churches 
of that country. The churches of Wales have already contributed upw 
£700. towards the purchase and completion of the building devoted to the 
education of their future ministers, and have resolved to continue their exertions: 
it may be confidently hoped that the christian liberality of the Metropolitan and 
other English churches, with what their own additional efforts can supply, 
defray the remaining debt of £600. Considering the poverty of Wales, she has 
done nobly ; it is hoped that more favoured England will not refuse her sym- 
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pathy. Our respected brother, the Rev. D. Blow, the English Independent 
minister, at Brecon, has aided the Institution with a liberality and kindly feeling 
which secure for him the affectionate gratitude of Wales. The Rev. S. Roberts 
of Llanbrynmair, is deputed to solicit the contributions of the disciples of Christ 
in London ; and the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, of Tretowr, to the same office in Bristol. 
It will, perhaps, increase the interest with which this Institution will be viewed, 
to state that in this College, when stationed at Tewkesbury, in the beginning of 
the last century, Archbishop Secker, and Bishop Butler, the author of the 
Analogy, and the no less honoured writer of the work on the Canon of the New 
Testament, the learned Jeremiah Jones, received their academical instruction. 
The deputation will visit London and Bristol in the middle of October. 


§USSEX CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE, 


The Annual Meeting of the above Institution was held at the Rev. J. Benson’s 
-—_ Chichester, on the 4th and 5th of September. The Rev. T. S. Guyer, 
of Ryde, preached a sermon on the evening of the 4th. The Rev. J. Edmunds, 
of Petworth, preached the annual sermon, on the Advocacy of Christ, on the 
morning of the 5th. A public meeting was held on the evening of the same 
day, G. Irving, Esq., Mayor of Chichester, in the chair. The annual a 
was read by the Rev. James Edwards, and the following ministers officiated in 
different parts of the services : the Rev. Messrs. Davis, Slattery, Benson, Sains- 
bury, Morgan, Turner, Gould, Evans, Newton, Gogerley, and Press. Among 
other resolutions which were moved and carried, were the following : 

“That the Rev. W. Davis, the Rev. J. Edwards, and G. Lefevre, Esq., 
be the delegates to represent this Society at the adjourned meeting of the 
C tional Union, to be held on the 9th and 10th of October, at Birmingham. 

“ That the Rev. J. Benson should visit the churehes in the eastern, the Rev. 
W. Davis the churches in the western, and the Rev J. Edwards those in the 
central part of the county, to make collections in aid of the funds of the Society, 
and to make its objects and operations more generally known. 

“ That this meeting approve generally of the plan proposed by the Committee 
of the Congregational Union, as unfolded in The Congregational Magazine for 
October, 1838; that they can but regard the more close union of the great body 
of Congregationalists for the accomplishment of home missionary work as most 
desirable, and are anxious for the immediate commencement of the operation of 
the Union in this work. 

“That the ministers and members of churches present pledge themselves to 
hold a special meeting for prayer on behalf of the Society, on Monday evening, 


September 16th.” 


NEW CHAPEL, SKIPTON, 


On Wednesday, 10th July, a new chapel, erected for the church and con- 
gregation under the pastorate of the Rev. R. Gibbs, Skipton, was opened for 
ic worship. Sermons were preached in the morning by the Rev. Thomas 

, D.D. LL.D., of 809 te and in the evening by the Rev. R. W. 


Hamilton, of Leeds. In the afternoon an organ, which had been generously 
presented for the use of the congregation, was opened with a selection of sacred 
music, The collections taken after the services amounted to £280. The de- 
Yotional services were conducted by the Rev. J. Wadsworth, R. Bell, and 
R. Gibbs. On the following Sabbath, sermons were preached, morning and 
evening, by the Rev, J. Pridie, of Halifax ; and in the afternoon by the Rev. W. 
aweett, of Sutton, when the collections reached the sum of £234. 17s. 11d. 
To this must be added materials and work for the inside of the chapel, the gift 
of a member of the church, to the amount of £40.; and the new gates and 
re! at the entrance of the chapel-yard, to the amount of £15., by another 

- At first it was only contemplated to make such alterations in the old 
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chapel as would afford a suitable place for the organ, and give more ac. 
commodation to the Sabbath Schools; for this purpose £170. had been pre- 
viously subscribed. The walls of the old chapel were found in such a state as 
to render it absolutely necessary they should be pulled down. Thus, with the 
gift of the organ, at a cost of £115, the noble sum of £854. 17s. 11d. has been 
paid to render the building commodious for public worship. 


ORDINATION. 


On Thursday, the Ist of August, an interesting service took place in the city 
of Durham, on the occasion of the ordination of the Rev. R. E. Forsaith, late 
of Highbury College, as pastor of the church and congregation assembling in 
Framwellgate Chapel. The Rev. A. Jack, of North Shields, delivered an in. 
troductory discourse, in which the nature of a christian church and the grounds 
of christian fellowship were set forth. The charge, delivered by the Rev. Dr, 
Henderson, Theological Tutor of Highbury College, exhibited the character 
and spirit of the “ good minister of Jesus Christ.” The Rev. John Bly, of 
Leeds, preached to the people on the position and obligations of a christian 
church ; the Rev. R. Thomson, of Staindrop, and the Rev. J. W. Richardson, 
of Sunderland, began the services in the morning and evening by reading and 
prayer; the Rev. John Ward, of Hexham, asked the usual questions; and the 
Rev. A. Reid, of Newcastle, offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. Messrs, 
Douglass, of Durham ; Froggatt, of Morpeth; Anderson, of Easington Lane; 
Harrison, of Barnard Castle; Thornton, of Darlington; Kelsey, of South Shields; 
Evans, of Gateshead ; Davies, of Chester-le-Street; and Browning and Payton, 
of Highbury College, were present, most of whom took part in the services, 
In the interval of worship a numerous and respectable company dined and 


took tea together, when several addresses were delivered. The only cause of , 


regret that existed was the absence of the venerable Treasurer of Highbury 
College, who had intended being present, but was prevented by indisposition. 
The prospects of the young pastor are bright and cheering, and we trust he will 
long and successtully labour in the important station to which he has been 
called. 

REMOVAL. 


The Rev. John F. Wardiaw, formerly of Brampton, Cumberland, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to the pastoral office from the church in Stockton-upon- 
Tees, and has entered upon his stated labours. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith and Matheson. Rev. 
Messrs. D. F. Ford —E. Prout—O. T. Dobbin—W. Owen—G. Wardlaw— 
T. Timpson—A. Reid -- Thos. Russell - Thos. Milner—S. Roberts—James Ed- 
wards—C. N. Davies—R. Gibbs—John Alexander —Algernon Wells—R. 
Temple. “s 


Alsofrom Sir J. B. Williams, LL.D, Messrs. J. S. Reynolds —Joshua Wilson 


We must bespeak the patience of our friends for the slow progress of our 
review department. They will recollect that it forms but one branch of our 
labours, and that we cannot assign to it so large a space as they may wish, 00 
account of the many interesting questions that are under discussion in our pages, 
and the amount of gratifying intelligence we receive from month to month. 
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